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Editorial Comment 


A Blank Check for Retirement 


ONG before there was any talk of social 
security for workers in private industry, 
a large number of cities had recognized the 
desirability of providing for superannuated 
and disabled employees. It was realized that 
this was not only good social policy but also 
good business policy, for only in this way 
could there be eliminated from the service 
those who through advancing age or long 
service had lost their efficiency. Today, 
according to data in The Municipal Year 
Book, 1938, just off the press, almost two- 
thirds of the cities over 10,000 provide a 
retirement system for some part of their 
employees. The majority of these systems 
apply only to policemen and firemen, but 
one-third cover all or nearly all regular city 
employees. 

Unfortunately, good intentions have not 
always been accompanied by sound practices 
in setting up retirement systems. First of 
all, little attention has been given to the 
problem of balancing income against the 
benefits which are promised. In the early 
years of operation, persons receiving benefits 
are few, income is adequate to meet current 
payments, and a false sense of security is 
established. But as the system matures, 


without a corresponding increase in income. 
It is not long before funds are depleted, and 
the city is unable to make good its promises. 

That this pessimistic picture is not pure 
theory is shown by the Year Book statistics. 
While systems established in the last 12 
years have 8 active members for every per- 
son receiving benefits, this ratio diminishes 
to the point where systems in effect for more 
than 50 years have only 3 active members 
for each person receiving benefits. 

In cities paying all benefits out of current 
income, expenditures for benefits, amounting 
on the average to one-half pay, will inevitably 
increase from about one twenty-fifth of the 
total expenditure for personal services to 
one-seventh of the total personnel budget. 
Few cities could carry such a burden. 

Even if the city attempts to establish a 
fund in the early years, unless costs are 
accurately computed the fund will be gradu- 
ally depleted and the city will in time be 
faced with the same problem of adding 15 
per cent to its personnel budget for retire- 
ment purposes. When income is not care- 
fully balanced against cost, a retirement fund 
is merely a disguised cash disbursement 
scheme and differs from it only in that a 
somewhat longer time will elapse before its 
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How many cities have calculated the costs 
before signing a blank check for retirement 
benefits? A study in New Jersey in 1932 
showed not a single system actuarially sol- 
vent. The same results were obtained in an 
Illinois survey. But cities, in the past five 
years, have been awakening to their inade- 
quacies and The Municipal Year Book com- 
pilation shows that about one-third of the 
systems are now, at least nominally, on a 
sound actuarial basis. These cities, if the 
systems are sound in fact as well as in name, 
can be reasonably assured that retirement 
costs will not exceed 9 per cent of personnel 
expenditures, with interest earnings pro- 
viding the balance of the necessary funds. 

The cities which have not made adequate 
provision for the retirement burden cannot 
comfort themselves with the thought that 
when funds are inadequate they will simply 
reduce benefits. Policemen in Indiana put 
pressure on the legislature which now re- 
quires cities to make up any deficiencies from 
the general fund. But even if benefits are 
reduced, cities have not solved their prob- 
lem. They are still faced with the burden 
of supporting on the payroll inefficient em- 
ployees whom they cannot in all justice dis- 
charge without sufficient means of support. 
How much simpler and cheaper it is to make 
adequate provision from the very beginning 
for adequate income to carry retirement 
costs. 

* * x 


Public Reports vs. Telephone Books 


ie NCYCLOPEDIC municipal reports 

which are second cousins to telephone 
directories are attracting comments of lay- 
men. In a recent talk before the Harvard 
Square Business Men’s Association, Charles 
W. Killam, professor emeritus of architec- 
ture at Harvard University, and also secre- 
tary of the Cambridge Planning Board, 
despaired at the 578 pages in the annual 
report of the city of Cambridge. He pointed 
out that a large section was given over to 
itemizing the detailed costs of constructing 
78 streets but as there were no unit costs 
or comparisons the taxpayer could not tell 


whether or not the work was done econom- 
ically. Twenty-one pages were given over to 
detailed lists of city property; both the 
treasurer and auditor reported on the city 
debt but neither included any comparative 
figures from previous years to tell the tax- 
payer the actual condition of city finances; 
the name of every man in the fire and police 
departments was given while it would have 
been better to give their present ages and 
how many ought to be pensioned. The rain- 
fall in four different points for every day in 
the year was given; six pages of shade trees 
that were treated, an equal number of pages 
on the entertainment at the City Home; 
56 pages given over to listing the votes at 
the party primaries; 27 pages of itemized 
tables of diseases giving the number of cases 
in each ward separately by months — from 
which one may learn that there was one 
case in Ward 6 in October! The professor 
remarked at this point that a page might 
well have been devoted to listing the blocks 
that had the most diseases because of poor 
housing conditions. While this detail is es- 
sential for administrative control, it has no 
place in an annual report which might bet- 
ter be dedicated to telling people what they 
should and want to know. 

These remarks about the Cambridge re- 
port could also be made about the tomes of 
many other cities whose reports lack a 
definite purpose. Apparently such reports 
are written by clerks who merely copy fig- 
ures and send them to the printer. The fig- 
ures should be made to talk, the report 
should have unity, and the reader should be 
attracted, not repelled. It is only fair to 
add that many of the more progressive cities 
of the country have for years issued excellent 
reports and in his discussion Professor 
Killam placed in contrast the Cincinnati re- 
port — a city with four times the population 
of Cambridge — containing only 78 pages. 
It cannot be emphasized too strongly or too 
frequently that report writers should keep 
the reader — the taxpayer, if you please — 
constantly before them in preparing the 
annual municipal report or any other public 
report. 
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Preparation and ‘Installation of Salary Plans 


By JOSEPH POIS* 
General Field Supervisor, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


What factors should be considered in determining compensation schedules? 
How can such schedules be set up? These are the problems discussed here. 


T IS almost axiomatic that a sound salary 
plan is an integral part of a complete 
public personnel program. The attain- 
ment and maintenance of a real career 
service are bound to be impeded by the 
absence of an equitable and objective method 
for fixing salary and wage rates and handling 
related problems. A governmental agency 
that deals with salaries in an inadequate 
manner thereby increases the difficulty of 
achieving certain basic aims of modern per- 
sonnel administration. Included among such 
objectives are: attracting and retaining com- 
petent employees, giving due recognition to 
satisfactory services, assuring equal pay for 
equal work performed under the same con- 
ditions, establishing salaries that are in line 
with those paid in comparable positions out- 
side the service, and paying salaries properly 
related to the essential characteristics of the 
employment and the required qualifications. 
The preparation and installation of an 
adequate salary plan require intensive study 
and the judicious application of the pertinent 
information. While certain standardized 
techniques can be employed, nevertheless, 
one must guard against following a stereo- 
typed pattern and thereby developing such 
a plan without due reference to the problems 
and the conditions peculiar to the govern- 
mental agency concerned. Any salary study 
should have been preceded by a personnel 
classification of job analysis (see article by 
Donald C. Stone in Pustic MANAGEMENT 
for March, 1938). The standardization of 
titles and the duties statements furnished by 
a classification plan are obviously prerequi- 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Pois received a Ph. D. 
degree in political science, University of Chicago, 

29; was a staff member, J. L. Jacobs and Com- 
pany, 1929-35; and since 1935 has been on the 
staff of Public Administration Service. 


site to a sound salary study in any city. 

The more important general factors that 
should be considered in the determination of 
compensation schedules are: cost of living, 
financial condition of the agency concerned, 
legal restrictions, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of employment with the agency, policy 
as to recognition of union rates, and wage 
trends in the particular area. Guided by 
these considerations underlying the entire 
wage structure, the fixing of salaries for 
specific classes of positions should be based 
upon: required qualifications, salaries paid 
by other governmental units and private es- 
tablishments for comparable positions, op- 
portunities for promotion, value of the 
experience offered by the position, occupa- 
tional hazards, special working conditions, 
supply of available applicants, and the rela- 
tionships between the several classes of 
positions. The application of these fac- 
tors to the salary problem must be pre- 
ceded by the collection of exhaustive data. 

Usually, public and private agencies are 
most co-operative in furnishing information 
relative to salary scales, especially if the 
approach reflects a selective, rather than 
indiscriminate, fact-gathering process. In 
many instances, it is necessary to assure 
business executives that the source of the 
wage data will be kept confidential. More- 
over, a promise to furnish copies of the final 
tabulations serves to overcome reticence dis- 
played by some business establishments. Pro- 
fessional, trade, and similar associations can 
frequently be of great assistance in throwing 
light on the wage trends in their particular 
fields. Although it is desirable to utilize 
personal interviews in collecting salary data, 
nevertheless experience in recent surveys has 
shown that the questionnaire method can be 
employed advantageously. The question- 
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naire should, however, be confined to the 
most elementary positions, the titles of which 
tend to be construed uniformly. As an addi- 
tional safeguard, there should be included 
concise duties definitions for such positions. 
In order to make a comparative study of 
salary rates, one must not only be certain 
as to substantial similarity between positions, 
but must also look for differences in hours 
of work, vacation and sick leave, welfare 
provisions, and other working conditions. 

The collection of the data is relatively 
simple as compared with its analysis and 
interpretation, and yet sometimes these lat- 
ter phases are almost overlooked or handled 
inadequately. Lengthy compilations of data 
are, in themselves, of no significance; they 
may be used merely to “window dress” the 
survey, or to lend weight to predetermined 
salary rates. A salary study must be re- 
garded as incomplete if it fails to describe 
how the relevant facts were reviewed and 
how the results of this process were applied 
to the preparation of the proposed salary 
plan. In following this procedure, those 
conducting the study should first focus their 
attention upon the determination of rates 
for basic positions in the different major 
occupational groups, and then develop 
integrated schedules for the entire service. 

Where the constitution, statutes, or city 
charter establishes certain salary maximums, 
such restrictions may make it impossible to 
pay adequate salaries in many of the higher 
positions, with the further result that the 
prescribed rates cannot be completely co- 
ordinated. Likewise, an agency may find 
that certain union rates recognized by it are 
difficult to integrate properly with the rates 
for other types of employment. 

In a large public agency there will some- 
times be a marked variation in the desirabil- 
ity of the same class of positions in so far 
as different units are concerned. For ex- 
ample, clerical positions in educational insti- 
tutions will frequently be regarded as being 
distinctly superior to similar positions in 
other branches of the government. Similarly, 
professional positions that tend to enhance 
one’s prestige or standing in the profession 
will be sought much more than similar posi- 


[ April 


tions where there is less opportunity of this 
type. Illustrative of this fact is the contrast 
between resident medical staff positions in a 
large, well-recognized hospital for acute dis- 
eases and those in an institution for chronic 
patients. In some instances, such differences 
may not be important enough to necessitate 
any adjustments in the salary scale, while 
other cases clearly merit recognition in the 
compensation plan. The objective of the 
same pay for the same work throughout the 
service does not mean that the same duties 
should always receive identical compensation 
regardless of the conditions that surround 
the particular employment. This was well 
demonstrated in a recent state compensation 
survey, which disclosed the fact that the 
state colleges with pleasanter working condi- 
tions could manifestly secure better qualified 
employees at lower rates than were required 
in other state agencies. 

Institutional employees frequently receive 
maintenance ranging from one meal per day 
to full maintenance for the employee and 
his family. The uniformity sought by stand- 
ard salary ranges is negated unless the gov- 
ernmental agency charges the employee 
for the reasonable value of such services and 
commodities. An equitable appraisal of 
maintenance sometimes requires recognition 
of dissimilarities as between institutions and 
as between major groups of employees. 
Thus the quarters furnished at certain insti- 
tutions may be much less desirable than 
those provided in others. Likewise, the main- 
tenance supplied professional employees may 
be of a much higher standard than that 
received by custodial and building mainte- 
nance employees. Where other members of 
the employee’s family receive maintenance, 
or where it includes such special facilities as 
a separate house or apartment, these must be 
reflected in the charges made for mainte- 
nance. An important factor in determining 
such charges is the need for having the 
employee present in the institution after the 
completion of his regular working hours. 
Certain groups of employees would rarely, if 
ever, be called upon to perform any services 
in addition to their standard tour of duty. 
In other cases, such as physicians, operating 
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engineers, etc., it may be desirable if not 
essential to have these employees live on the 
grounds in order to be available for emer- 
gency or other special duties arising after 
their normal working schedule. 

Regardless of whether maintenance is re- 
ceived, the salary schedules 
should be expressed in terms of 
the total compensation payable 
to the employee. Then, in those 
instances where employees are 
given living quarters, meals, or 
laundry, such items should be 
considered as part payment of 
the prescribed salary rates, and 
deductions should be made 
therefor in accordance with the 
maintenance schedule. 

A compensation plan ordina- 
rily consists of minimum, inter- 
mediate, and maximum salary 
rates for each class of position. 
The minimum rates should 
fundamentally represent the lowest amounts 
considered equitable for the particular 
employments, and deemed adequate for ob- 
taining qualified beginners. The maximum 
should be the highest rates that the 
agency can reasonably afford to pay for 
the specific types of services. The inter- 
mediate rates are the medium for rec- 
ognizing satisfactory job performance and 
increased value of the employee as he de- 
velops in the position. 

In determining the number and amount of 
increments that should be provided, one 
must apply the following factors to the 
individual classes of positions: importance 
to the governmental agency of securing con- 
tinuity of the employee’s service, and the 
extent to which the value of an employee 
increases with experience, and opportunity 
for promotion. Thus, in some classes of posi- 
tions, there may be little need for having a 
broad salary range; whereas, in others, 
ample provision should be made for a large 
number of increments. There is sometimes 
a tendency to make increments rather nom- 
inal in amount in order to permit a larger 
number of such adjustments. This overlooks 
the fact that small salary increases may be 
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meaningless to the employees and thus serve 
no real purpose. Especially in higher posi- 
tions, it would ordinarily be preferable to 
provide increments that are substzntial in 
amount, although, of course, given less fre- 
quently. Exceptional cases may arise, par- 
ticularly in connection with 
important technical and admin- 
istrative positions, where it will 
be necessary to offer more than 
the minimum wage in order to 
secure qualified employees. If 
the salary plan is to have the 
necessary flexibility to meet 
such contingencies, it should 
permit appointments at a rate 
above the minimum, but not in 
excess of the maximum. The 
exercise of this authority should 
be so circumscribed as to restrict 
it effectively to exceptional 
cases. 

Sometimes analysis of the 
data gathered in the course of a compensation 
study will indicate that the salary rates pre- 
vailing in that area are inadequate from the 
standpoint of living costs or other related 
basic considerations. The question then arises 
as to whether the governmental agency 
should predicate its own salary schedules 
upon the prevailing rates, or whether it 
should establish a higher wage level. This is, 
of course, a moot question; but to the writer 
it appears that, if government is to be an 
impelling force for improved employer- 
employee relations, the handling of its own 
personnel must be characterized by out- 
standing fairness. 

Another difficult problem that arises in 
salary determinations is that presented by 
the fact that certain professional and voca- 
tional groups are traditionally paid relatively 
low salaries. For example, librarians may 
receive salaries much less than those paid to 
other professional employees whose training 
and experience are of comparable length and 
difficulty. This seems to be unfair and to call 
for rectification, yet the formulation of the 
prescribed salary schedules for a single unit 
of government cannot entirely disregard 
these widespread, accepted discrepancies. 
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After the entire compensation plan has 
been developed, the details must be worked 
out for effecting the satisfactory installation 
of such a plan. The most important prob- 
lem in this connection revolves around the 
adjustment to be made in salaries of em- 
ployees receiving less than the minimums or 
more than the maximums for their respective 
classes of positions. It is usually stipulated 
that all employees should be brought up to 
the minimum salaries established for their 
particular positions. However, such an in- 
discriminate adjustment appears unsound 
since the salary ranges provided under the 
compensation plan are based upon the duties 
and minimum qualifications as either set 
forth in the classification plan, or as con- 
templated by those formulating the salaries. 
Certain of the employees might not meet 
these qualifications, and for that reason 
would perhaps not perform their duties as 
capably as was assumed in the preparation 
of the plan. Thus, if the governmental 
agency should raise the compensation of 
such employees, it would frequently be pay- 
ing for a standard of service that it obvi- 
ously does not receive. However, some em- 
ployees lacking the established qualifications 
might, nevertheless, be capable of rendering 
highly satisfactory service. It is, therefore, 
suggested that in the installation of a com- 
pensation plan employees not meeting the 
minimum qualifications should not have 
their salaries raised to the minimum pre- 
scribed for their classes unless they either 
take suitable in-service training, or are ex- 
empted from this requirement because of 
outstanding service. 

Similarly, the question arises as to what 
should be done concerning employees receiv- 
ing more than the established maximums. It 
is frequently provided that any such em- 
ployee should continue to receive his existing 
salary during the remaining tenure of his 
position, and that the reduction shall be 
effective only with a change in the incum- 
bent. Although this may be the most feasible 
procedure under some conditions, it may 


serve to perpetuate an unsound and unneces- . 


sarily expensive salary arrangement over an 
extended period of time. It seems desirable 


to the writer that such continuation of ex- 
isting salary rates in excess of the maximum 
be avoided unless it is patent that any other 
plan would cause undue hardship. However, 
even if such an expedient is used, the exten- 
sion of the existing rate should be restricted 
to a definite period of years, thereby giving 
the employee a reasonable opportunity to 
adjust himself to the change made necessary 
under the salary plan. During this interim, 
the employee might be promoted, seek em- 
ployment outside of the service, or adapt his 
personal budget to the proposed reduction. 

In planning the installation of salary 
schedules, adequate provision should be 
made for standard rules relating to vaca- 
tions, sick leave, and other working condi- 
tions. Inequalities in so far as these matters 
are concerned may vitiate the uniformity 
that would otherwise be achieved. 

Since the salary schedules are prepared 
on the basis of prevailing economic condi- 
tions, it is obvious that such schedules can- 
not remain impervious to changes in the 
various pertinent factors. It is necessary 
that the rates be adjusted currently so that 
they may continue to be commensurate with 
the value of the services rendered. This does 
not contemplate adjustments based on tem- 
porary fluctuations, but does call for a 
continued study of trends in the factors 
affecting salaries in order that schedules 
may be revised as changing conditions indi- 
cate. Thus, the installation of any com- 
pensation plan can hardly be considered 
complete unless it includes the establishment 
of adequate facilities for not only the admin- 
istration of such plans, but also for their 
revision. Inasmuch as differences between 
the rates for various classes of work reflect 
a comparative evaluation of the difficulties 
and importance of the positions, any adjust- 
ments should be studied in order to ascertain 
their effect upon the relationships which exist 
between various classes of positions. The 
preparation of a compensation plan does not 
permanently dispose of the wage problem; 
it merely affords a secure basis for the future 
handling of compensation problems and calls 
for continued study to prevent the plan from 
becoming obsolete. 
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What Small Cities Can Do About Housing 


By ALLAN C. WILLIAMS* 
Executive Secretary, Illinois State Housing Board 


Even small cities have housing problems, according to Mr. Williams, who here indicates 
a practical way in which they may tackle the problem of providing low-cost housing. 


VERY city has some housing troubles, 
but there are so many aspects in the 
problem that every community re- 

quires its own housing prescription. Natur- 
ally, municipal officials should act only on 
the basis of accurate information, and educa- 
tion of laymen must be geared 
into every stage of municipal 
efforts to create and enforce an 
appropriate public policy with 
regard to housing. The aim 
should be to achieve future 
neighborhoods which will make 
up a city suitable to the desires 
and needs of the people. 

Minimum Housing Standards. 
Municipal departments can help 
to improve the worst housing 
through enforcement of ordi- 
nances which require decent 
living conditions in all habitable 
structures regardless of their 
age or design. Reasonable 
standards can command public support by 
virtue of their obvious merit. For example, 
the health department cannot enforce a 
quarantine if the family dwelling unit lacks 
running water and a water closet. The avail- 
ability of such equipment can be a manda- 
tory item in any community. 

Because most ordinances on public health 
and safety do not adequately specify the 
administrative processes, enforcement leaves 
opportunities for nuisance lawsuits against 
the enforcing officer. It is therefore necessary 
to define in another ordinance the legal 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Williams has a practical 
understanding of housing problems in the United 
States, as well as in other countries. His present 
activities range from the clearance of slums in 
Chicago to the moving of the entire city of Shaw- 
neetown, Illinois. The views which he expresses in 
this article are his own and are not made as a 
representative of the Illinois State Housing Board. 





processes which are to be used in enforce- 
ment. A summary of the points which 
should be covered is set forth in the accom- 
panying outline of minimum housing stand- 
ards. Substandard housing which is not fit 
for human use generally has paid off its 
original cost. Now its income is 
a profit to the owners. This is 
no more justified than a profit 
from the sale of tainted meat 
or unclean milk. This fraud is 
so prevalent in small cities that 
ordinances establishing mini- 
mum housing standards may be 
the most important contribu- 
tion which municipal agencies 
can make. 

Enforcement of such mini- 
mum housing standards may be 
enough to keep the curse of 
blight off some neighborhoods 
which are now deteriorating. 
Thus the city government can 
enable property owners, mortgage lending 
institutions, and the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration to work together for new construc- 
tion, the modernization of existing buildings, 
and the conservation of the shelter value of 
older structures. 

Much attention has been given in recent 
years to demolition of structures which con- 
stitute a public hazard. While this work is 
useful, it is severely limited by the current 
housing shortage. Minimum housing stand- 
ards which are enforced by municipal offi- 
cers can, however, encourage such repair and 
modernization as will often suffice to abate 
the hazard to the community of the sub- 
standard dwelling. We must not forget that 
housing is as old as the human race and that 
the municipal government may best serve its 
citizens by conserving homes even though 
new construction is more spectacular. 


Moffett Studio 
ALLAN C. WILLIAMS 
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1. Minimum standards for occupancy do 
not replace or modify standards otherwise 
established for the construction, replace- 
ment, or repair of residential buildings. 

2. The term “substandard” applies to 
all buildings used for purposes of human 
habitation which do not conform to the 
minimum standards. 

3. Definition of the term “habitable 
room.” 

A. Add here the specifications which 
shall apply to “habitable rooms”; e.g., 
size of window in relation to floor area; 
definition of window in terms of daylight 
admitted, and effective ventilation. 

4. Definition of the term “family dwell- 
ing unit.” 

A. Add here the specifications which 
shall apply to the suite of rooms occu- 
pied by a family. 

Example: (a) At least one sink with 
running water which shall drain to a 
sewer. (b) A water closet. (c) General 
provisions with respect to house drain- 
age, condition of the roof, etc. (d) Where 
heat is not furnished from a heating 
plant used in common for the heating of 
various dwelling units, each unit shall be 
equipped with enough fire proof chimney 
flues to permit the operation of sufficient 
heating equipment to maintain tempera- 
ture in each habitable room to comply 
with the local health code. 

5. Enforcement provisions. 

A. Names of responsible depart- 
ments. 





MINIMUM HOUSING STANDARDS 


THE ORDINANCE SHOULD INCLUDE AT LEAST THESE SIX POINTS* 


B. Services of a jury of experts to 
be available on call by administrative 
officers. (An honorary commission to 
certify factual items in order to deter- 
mine compliance with ordinance provi- 
sions. ) 

6. Administrative procedure. 

A. Investigation of complaints: (a) 
hold hearings to determine whether resi- 
dential buildings conform with this and 
other ordinance requirements; (b) au- 
thority to direct the owner of a sub- 
standard building to make such repairs 
or alterations as will make the building 
conform with ordinance requirements, 
and to order the vacation or demolition 
of such building if repairs or alterations 
are not made within the designated time. 

B. Precise method of giving notice 
by registered mail together with time 
provisions for response. (This should 
be set up carefully as it is the most fruit- 
ful source of nuisance lawsuits against 
administrative officers.) 

C. Provision that failure of any par- 
ties to comply with orders based upon 
this ordinance shall be prosecuted by the 
department of law, etc. 

D. Municipal power to enter into 
contracts with competent wreckers for 
the demolition of substandard buildings 
should be authorized, with a proviso indi- 
cating that the value of salvage shall be 
deducted from the wrecker’s charge. 

* Such an ordinance is available upon re- 
quest to the Illinois State Housing Board, 





228 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 





Public Housing Authorities. In 33 states, 
corporations known as housing authorities 
may be organized to provide decent, health- 
ful homes without profit by using non-com- 
mercial capital which is available through 
the United States Housing Authority. This 
method of meeting needs of families who 
have not enough income to obtain even their 
minimum shelter requirements, through pri- 
vate real estate operations, is now authorized 
in the 33 states which are not shaded on the 
accompanying map. The 15 states which do 
not have enabling legislation to permit mu- 
nicipalities to deal with this one aspect of 
their local problem should promptly amend 
their statutes. The National Association of 
Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago, maintains a consulting service which is 


available without charge to public officials 
concerned with this phase of the problem. 

Financial Problems. Municipal officials 
cannot expect to solve the housing problems 
of their community without public aid for 
some families. Families of very small income 
have never been able to live in dwellings 
which carried high financial obligations. The 
poor man has lived in second-hand houses 
because the price has fallen enough to come 
within his grasp. The federal aid which the 
United States Housing Authority is now 
authorized to offer to local housing authori- 
ties may be equivalent to a write-off of the 
original cost of dwellings. By thus making 
new dwellings available on the same financial 
basis as shacks, it is possible to rent modern 
dwellings to some families at the same rate 
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which they are now paying for substandard 
quarters. 

To receive this aid local governments must 
agree to provide an adequate budget for a 
local housing authority, to secure a portion 
of project capital cost from some source 
other than the United States Housing Au- 
thority, and to supply part of the required 
subsidies. This is largely a bookkeeping 
problem and should be solved by competent 
technicians. Officials should beware of the 
blacksmith who seeks to do a manicurist’s 
job. The financial problems involved in 
low-rent housing are so specialized that they 
cannot be solved by merely applying good 
intentions. The municipality which seeks to 
solve this phase of its problems has a moral 
obligation to engage persons having such 
technical skills as are required by the nature 
of the task. 

City Planning. Many aspects of local hous- 
ing problems must be solved by community 
planning. In the past such planning has 
often been confined to matters “outside the 
lot line.” A program which is thus confined 
to public property and public action cannot 
command the esteem of private interests nor 


can it inspire the imagination of all citizens 
to make everyone’s effort a worthy part of 
the ultimate city. City planning must be 
dynamic. City planning must be keyed to 
the residential neighborhoods and contem- 
plate their rebuilding through future years 
so that each installment will advance the 
common purpose. This requires, of course, 
that the plan itself must evolve constantly. 

Zoning is useful in the long run if it makes 
planning effective. Zoning is a handicap if 
it merely seeks to preserve the present pat- 
tern of land use. Regulations which ignore 
the shelter requirements of citizens com- 
monly aggravate local housing problems. 
Slipshod administrative procedures and loose 
provisions for changes of zoning not only 
weaken this useful tool, but also make it a 
weapon to undermine decent living condi- 
tions. Tax levies based upon property value 
may be tremendously influenced by zoning 
which fosters a mirage of speculative value 
in residential property. The local housing 
market should be studied with a view to 
relieving such unjustified financial burdens. 

Land Policies. Much of the success which 
has come in dealing with housing problems 
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of small cities can be traced to administra- 
tive policies in connection with public land 
ownership. A municipal land policy which 
systematically examines all land upon which 
there is a default of taxes to determine 
whether the community shall reserve that 
land for its future programs should be a 
useful tool. Brokerage in land thus acquired 
can assemble sites which will be community 
assets both as a part of the city planning 
program, and immediately as off-the-street 
play spaces. Such play lots, even though 
small and without equipment, offer safety 
from traffic hazards. Living conditions may 
be greatly improved for children in this 
inexpensive way. 

Public Education. The education of the 
general public in the matters which relate 
to housing in its broadest aspects may best 
be handled through a housing council. Some 
small cities have approached this problem by 
creating official fact-finding committees to 
analyze and recommend programs for mu- 
nicipal action touching upon all the points 
which have been discussed here, and others 
of a purely local nature. It is important that 


any such group have municipal financial aid 
to support their work. Such a housing coun- 
cil should provide a forum in which every 
pertinent view on this subject may be pre- 
sented. As a clearing house for ideas, a hous- 
ing council can be a great asset. Many 
organizations which have only a contingent 
interest in living conditions — the real estate 
market, the building industry, and city 
planning — will be glad to take part in such 
a council either through delegates or other 
membership. An operating arrangement be- 
tween the housing council and the municipal 
planning commission may be a great asset to 
both agencies. 

If there is a housing authority the city 
should make appropriations for an operating 
budget (directly available to the housing 
authority or for the use of such an authority 
in co-operating with the municipal planning 
commission). Money thus spent helps to 
organize the factual basis for every phase 
of a long-term housing program if it is 
guided by trustees who are competent to 
think clearly upon the intricate issues in- 
volved, and are sympathetic to the problem. 





in taxes. 


to begin correcting present conditions. 


known as housing authorities. 





A HOUSING CHECK LIST FOR YOUR CITY 


1. Js there a real estate inventory of the city? It is vital to know what housing 
there is — both occupied and vacant — its condition, its rental value, and location. 
2. Are many buildings unfit for human habitation? Blighted housing costs the 
community more in depreciated land values and extra public services than it yields 


3. Is there a shortage of low rent housing? Inexpensive homes may be lacking 
even when high rent quarters are vacant. 

4. Do local ordinances establish minimum standards in terms of living con- 
ditions? See outline of minimum standards elsewhere in the accompanying article. 

5. Does income from normal employment permit all citizens to obtain minimum 
standard quarters? Insufficient family income may make financial rent aid necessary 


6. Is there an official city plan? Modern planning statutes provide that official 
plans may guide land uses. In your state, there may be provision for city, township, 
county, regional, state, or interstate planning. 

7. Is the planning body responsible for studies of land uses? Traffic studies 
and street planning are not enough on which to base a housing program. 

8. Is there public recognition and support of a low-rent housing program? 
Organized public demand is required to start and continue local action. 

9. Is there a housing council in which all groups are co-operating for action on 
housing problems? All interests should be represented. 

10. Is there a local housing authority? In states which have enabling legislation, 
the problems of families of small income can be referred to public corporations 
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In-Service Training for Municipal Employees 


By ARNOLD MILES* 


Assistant Director, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


Two state municipal leagues have lost no time in developing 
public service training programs under the George-Deen Act. 


NY city whose budget includes amounts 
for in-service training for policemen, 
firemen, or any other group of public 

employees may match this money with fed- 
eral funds to improve its training program. 
This is in brief the substance of an opinion 
recently rendered by the solicitor of the 
Department of the Interior as the result of 
a request by the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation for a ruling. 

The point at issue was the proper inter- 
pretation of the words “public supervision or 
control.” All federal vocational education 
funds must be matched and expended under 
“public supervision or control.” However, 
upon passage of the George-Deen Act the 
United States Office of Education, in its rules 
and regulations for administration of the 
act, interpreted this phrase to mean super- 
vision or control by a local board of educa- 
tion. Thereupon the American Municipal 
Association, eager to enable its member state 
leagues of municipalities and their member 
cities to take full advantage of the George- 
Deen provision for training “in public and 
other service occupations,’ requested a 
broader interpretation. The Association 
stated that such a constriction of the phrase 
“public supervision or control” would pre- 
clude a city which wanted to match George- 
Deen funds from setting up a training school 
in the fire department and appropriating 
funds for that purpose to the fire department 
itself — in spite of the fact that these funds 
would be under as much public supervision 
or control as public school or any other pub- 
lic funds. 

“Tt is my opinion,” said the departmental 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Miles, who holds an M. S. 
degree from Syracuse University, is a former 
staff member of the Citizens’ Police Committee of 
Chicago, of the Institute of Public Administration, 
and of Public Administration Service. 


solicitor in rendering his decision, “that the 
phrase ‘public supervision or control’ is 
sufficiently general and broad enough to 
permit education or training in public or 
other service occupations to be given in a 
school or class supported by the public, and 
controlled or supervised by a public board 
or authority other than a local board of edu- 
cation responsible for the expenditure of 
public school funds for vocational education. 

“Tn instances where education in public 
and other service occupation subjects is to 
be given in such manner the supervision or 
control by some public board or authority 
other than the local board of education must 
be effective and must reasonably assure suc- 
cessful and co-operative administration. In 
any given case where a state plan provides 
that education in any of these subjects is to 
be given in such a school or class if it be 
evident, or if the Commissioner of Education 
has reason to believe and conclude that 
supervision or control by the public board 
or authority cannot or will not be effectively 
exercised, he may refuse to approve the plan 
in this respect.” 

Two cautions should be observed by any 
city which may wish to take advantage of 
George-Deen funds under this ruling. In the 
first place, the George-Deen Act provides for 
the further development of vocational educa- 
tion. Hence, George-Deen funds may not 
be matched by any city unless it plans to 
develop further its in-service training pro- 
gram. 

Secondly, few cities are sufficiently large to 
operate successfully effective in-service train- 
ing programs. Ten years of experience show 
conclusively that for the majority of cities 
the most satisfactory training program is on 
a co-operative basis through a state league 
of municipalities. Such state-wide co-opera- 
tion results in better training for instructors, 
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a wider variety of subject-matter, and a 
sounder program in every respect. 

Michigan and New York at present head 
the list of states which are losing no time 
in taking advantage of the opportunities for 
the further development of training for pub- 
lic officials and employees offered by the 
George-Deen Act. In both states the out- 
standing characteristic of the training pro- 
grams is close co-operation between the state 
education authorities and the state league of 
municipalities. 


TRAINING IN MICHIGAN 


In Michigan, the Michigan Municipal 
League and the State Board for Vocational 
Education have joined hands by appointing 
James W. Parry as director of public service 
training for both agencies. Mr. Parry until 
recently was city manager of Birmingham, 
Michigan, but is no newcomer to state-wide 
training, having organized trade and indus- 
trial classes in Iowa and Wisconsin before 
entering the profession of city management. 
While the George-Deen Act specifies that 
only trade and industrial funds may be used 
for public service training, in Michigan the 
program is being organized directly under 
the State Director of Vocational Education 
and not in the Division of Trade and In- 
dustry. 

“Tn 1938 the public service training pro- 
gram will probably be confined,” says Di- 
rector Parry, “to some intensive work in 
four general activities: fire and police ad- 
ministration, assessment of property, and 
electric utility plant operation; to expansion 
of the Wayne University (Detroit) evening 
courses in assessments, election administra- 
tion, general city government, correspon- 
dence and report writing, public law, 
municipal sanitation, personnel administra- 
tion, public speaking, and transportation 
problems; and to three-day exploratory con- 
ferences with superintendents of public 
works, personnel administrators, sealers of 
weights and measures, and finance’ officers. 

“For fire departments the outlined pro- 
gram will probably include three regional 
fire chiefs’ conferences (duplicates) of one 
three-hour period in each of six weeks and 
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three one-week fire department training cen- 
ters (duplicates) for full-time departments. 
These will be followed by organization of 
drill and instruction courses in those depart- 
ments and subsequent use of these instruc- 
tors for similar courses adapted to smaller 
or volunteer departments, or in regional 
schools. For police departments there will 
be a one-week command officers’ conference 
to determine and outline the scope of a 
basic patrolman’s training; three regional 
police chiefs’ conferences (duplicates) of 
three hours per week for six weeks; one to 
three one-week police department instructor 
training conferences; three- to four-day con- 
ferences on four specialized branches of 
police service — designed only for officers 
who so specialize — (1) criminal investiga- 
tion and identification, (2) traffic, (3) crime 
prevention, (4) radio and communications. 
For assessors there will be one five-day 
conference on assessment technique for 
which much work will have to be done in 
compiling or composing an assessor’s course. 
Finally, one three-day conference will be 
held for electric meter men and plant super- 
intendents.”’ 

The police program got under way when 
the five-day command officers’ conference 
met in Ann Arbor on January 17 to 21 for 
the purpose of recommending a basic cur- 
riculum. Attended by state, county, and 
municipal police administrators, the confer- 
ence outlined a curriculum with 12 major 
units treating 71 different police activities. 
This curriculum could be covered by a 
patrolman in 326 hours and includes such 
activities as first aid, use of firearms and 
marksmanship, personal conduct, traffic reg- 
ulation, departmental rules and regulations, 
rules of evidence, criminal law, and liquor 
problems. Training of instructors in this 
basic program will be inaugurated as soon 
as possible. 

Other in-service training work in Mich- 
igan not under the State Board are the 
courses for public health officers, engineers, 
and courses given by the University of Mich- 
igan; the annual short course for sewage 
plant and water purification plant operators 
conducted by the State Board of Health; 
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and the one- or two-day specialized confer- 
ences for city managers, finance officers, 
utility superintendents, civil service admin- 
istrators, etc., held by the Michigan Mu- 
nicipal League in connection with its annual 
convention. 


THE NEw York PROGRAM 

In New York State the pub- 
lic service training provisions 
of the George-Deen Act will be 
administered through a Bureau 
of Public Service Training re- 
cently established in the State 
Education Department by the 
Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. A Council, 
representative of citizen and 
governmental interests, will be 
created to serve in an advisory 
capacity to the new Bureau. 
Albert H. Hall, formerly di- 
rector of the Municipal Train- 
ing Institute of the New York State Confer- 
ence of Mayors and Other Municipal Offi- 
cials, and a pioneer in co-operative municipal 
training, has been appointed director of the 
new Bureau. 

A first task of the Council is an immedi- 
ate appraisal of all in-service training facili- 
ties now being provided for state, county, 
city, town, village and special district and 
authority employees. With such a picture 
before it, the Council will determine major 
lines of Bureau activity. Since state and 
local public services embrace about every 
known human occupation, there will be a 
careful selection of Bureau activities and 
public in-service training projects to be aided 
or established under the George-Deen Act. 
The Bureau will co-operate with and, where 
possible, aid financially those agencies which 
are now providing sound in-service training 
for state and local public employees, thus 
enabling them to extend the scope and use- 
fulness of their training programs. 

Because the effectiveness of all govern- 
mental administration rests basically upon 
a healthy local government and because 
widely developed municipal training pro- 
grams need, and are equipped to make im- 
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mediate use of, the services and assistance 
of the new Bureau, the Bureau will probably 
place major emphasis, at least in the early 
years of its efforts, on the training of mu- 
nicipal employees. However, the Bureau will 
co-operate with departments of the sia‘e 
government in developing or ex- 
tending in-service training pro- 
grams at the state level. Prob- 
lems created by the variety of 
occupations in the state service, 
advanced training program con- 
tent and instructional staff, and 
concentrations of employees in 
the state capitol and large dis- 
trict offices constitute problems 
challenging the Bureau. 

“Co-ordination of training 
facilities and agencies will be 
the basic policy of the Bureau 
of Public Service Training,” 
says Director Hall. “It has been 
demonstrated in this state that 
public in-service training can be administered 
at little cost through the co-operative utiliza- 
tion of rich existing training facilities and 
resources at the state and local level. The 
Bureau will not operate training programs, 
except in unusual instances, but it will par- 
ticipate as an active co-operating agency in 
every sound in-service training program in 
the state. It will assist in the development 
of curricula and teacher training programs 
for in-service training courses at the request 
of any public agency.” 

Officials of local departments of education 
can make material contributions to such 
training programs. They can assist in solv- 
ing curriculum problems and in teacher 
training. They can provide classroom facili- 
ties in local schools. They can initiate and 
operate training programs, where not now 
provided, for officials whose jobs are pe- 
culiarly adapted to local training. 

The Advisory Council of the Bureau hopes 
to issue soon a report which will indi- 
cate the scope and direction of all Bureau 
work and will contain detailed federal and 
state rules and regulations governing dis- 
tribution of funds, types of programs, and 
qualifications of teachers. 




















Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 














Trends in Street Cleaning Methods 


What are the trends in methods of street 
cleaning? 


HERE are four methods of street clean- 

ing in common use in American cities— 
gang hand sweeping, block patrol hand 
sweeping (white wings), flushing, and motor 
pickup sweeping. Some cities employ all of 
these methods, others only one or two. Ex- 
amples can be found of practically all pos- 
sible combinations of these methods for 
cleaning streets. Flushing may be used be- 
fore or after hand sweeping or machine 
sweeping. Motor sweeping during the night 
may be supplemented during the day by 
beat patrol sweeping. 


Flushing is the only method that is used 
principally as a supplemental means of 
cleaning. Although it is occasionally used 
as the sole means of cleaning a street, it 
does not alone give generally satisfactory 
results unless the sewer system can carry 
the street dirt washed into the inlets. Flush- 
ing is used primarily to wash the dust from 
the center portion of pavements. If it is 
done before sweeping, the dirt is forced to 
the gutters from which it may be picked up 
by hand or machine sweeping. If streets are 
flushed after sweeping, a greater amount of 
water is used so that the gutters will be 
washed and the street dust carried into the 
sewers. Ordinarily just the gutters are 
swept by machine sweepers; the wind and 
traffic effectively clean the center portion of 
pavements. 

It is rather dangerous to generalize as to 
the combinations of methods most frequently 
adopted by municipalities, but there seems 
to be a general trend in the large cities to- 
ward flushing and hand sweeping the busi- 


ness streets, and machine sweeping the resi- 
dential streets with or without flushing. The 
trend in smaller cities is toward machine 
sweeping as the sole method of cleaning, par- 
ticularly when the streets are free of parked 
cars during the night or early morning. 
Some such cities supplement machine sweep- 
ing by using beat patrolmen in the business 
district in the daytime. Flushing or hand 
sweeping is often used where parking at 
night is not controiled —StTantey I. PINEL, 
research director, American Public Works 
Association. 


Reporting Administration to the 
Council 


In general, what type of information should 
the city manager report to the city coun- 
cil? 


"THE city council does not need detailed 

departmental reports because it is not 
the council’s business to appraise the suc- 
cess or failure cf individual departments or 
department heads; that is clearly the city 
manager’s responsibility. The council, how- 
ever, needs information concerning the oper- 
ations of the city as a whole, the problems 
it faces, scope of its services, and its financial 
condition. The city manager should submit 
at least a monthly report to the council, 
“highlighting” the principal accomplishments 
of the city government during the month; 
the progress of departmental work; munici- 
pal problems and their solution; the city’s 
needs and plans for meeting them; current 
economic and other trends reflecting the 
administration of the city government; and 
other information which will aid the council 
in appraising the city manager’s perform- 
ance as chief executive and in formulating 
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intelligent general policies to govern the 
municipal program as a whole. An under- 
standable monthly financial report compar- 
ing figures with previous and comparable 
periods should be submitted to the council 
and in submitting it the city manager should 
point out the trends of the figures and their 
implications, indicate where it is necessary to 
revise the work and expenditure program 
contained in the original budget and make 
such recommendations to the council as may 
be necessary. This financial report should 
be combined with the general monthly report. 


Control Over Location of Saloons 


How can a city prevent the establishment 
of saloons near housing projects? 

ESTRICTIONS against such a condi- 

tion should be covered in the zoning 
ordinance. If there is no such ordinance, 
then the local or state liquor licensing au- 
thority may be able to act. The sale of 
intoxicating beverages for consumption on 
the premises generally is subject to certain 
specific conditions, and a certain amount 
of discretion is given to the state or local 
body in the exercise of its power. A number 
of typical municipal ordinances on the sub- 
ject of licensing the sale of liquor contain 
provisions forbidding the location of a saloon 
within a stipulated distance of a school or 
church. It may be possible to work out 
some restriction on this basis. For example, 
a model ordinance prepared by the Illinois 
Municipal League contains the following 
section which is typical: 


Restricted areas. It is hereby determined that 
the following described portions of the city/ 
village are predominately residential in char- 
acter. (Insert description of area.) 

It shall be unlawful to sell or offer for sale at 
retail any alcoholic liquor within any such por- 
tion of the city/village unless the owner or 
owners of at least two-thirds of the frontage 
feet along the street and streets adjacent to such 


place of business for which a license is sought, 
for a distance of 200 feet in each direction from 
such proposed place of business, shall file with 
the local liquor commissioner, or licensing offi- 
cer, his or their written consent to the use of 
such place for the sale of alcoholic liquors. 


Management of City Water Works 


Who should appoint the superintendent of 
water works in a council-manager city of 
about 70,000 population? 


N the United States there are 42 cities 

with a population of 40,000 to 100,000 
(1930 census) that operate under the coun- 
cil-manager plan. Thirty-six of these cities 
own and operate water utilities, and in 28 
of these cities the water works superin- 
tendent is appointed by the city manager. 
In the eight other cities, he is appointed by 
the city council in three cities, by a water 
board in three cities, and in two cities the 
city manager acts as head of the water 
department. 

There is a distinct trend away from board 
management of any function so well stand- 
ardized as the operation of the water utility. 
There may be a special reason in large cities 
for having an independent water board, but 
in general such a set-up is not sound. Many 
reasons have been suggested for separating 
particular city activities from the city gov- 
ernment — because they are important, or 
costly, or starved, or cultural, or competitive, 
or economic, or close to the people, or what- 
not; but none of these justifies separation. 
Each activity should be programmed as a 
correlated part of the aggregation of func- 
tions for which the elected governing body 
alone should be responsible. To set up a 
particular activity under a separate board, 
independent of the governing body, makes 
very difficult—if not impossible—the coordi- 
nation of administrative personnel, material, 
equipment, finances, and practices. 





Do You Know That — 


Of the eighteen hundred cities over 5,000 in the United States, 71 per cent 
own and operate waterworks, 41 per cent sewage disposal plants, 33 per cent 
cemeteries, 23 per cent airports, and 16 per cent electric light plants, according 
to The Municipal Year Book, 1938, just off the press. 




















Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 














FINANCE 
Winnetka Plans Its Finances 


— need for a long-term financial plan 
is a familiar subject to municipal ad- 
ministrators, but examples of plans actually 
in operation are comparatively rare. It is 
interesting to learn, therefore, that a long- 
term plan has been followed since 1923 in 
the village of Winnetka, Illinois, where H. L. 
Woolhiser has been village manager since 
1917. Speaking before the Conference on 
Municipal Accounting and Finance of the 
American Institute of Accountants, held in 
Chicago March 28 and 29, Mr. Woolhiser 
outlined the Winnetka program. 

After pointing out that the financial plan 
must be tied into an adequate system of 
records and accounts and to a comprehensive 
physical city plan, Mr. Woolhiser summar- 
ized the steps taken in formulating the Win- 
netka plan as follows: 

1. Based on the anticipated population for 
each year during a five-year period, as indicated 
by the city plan together with records of build- 
ing construction and changes in land value, an 
estimated assessed valuation is set up for each 
year. 

2. Assessed valuation figures are used to com- 
pute available general bonding power as well as 
probable general tax revenue. 

3. The next step is to determine maximum 
limits for general tax rates for each year as a 
measure of the ability of property owners to 
carry a share of the burden of municipal services 
and improvements. 

4. Available revenues from general taxation 
are then computed for each year, taking into 
account the levies for current and prior years, 
to which are applied percentages of collections 
based on previous experience as shown by tax 
delinquency curves. 

5. General corporate revenues from other 
sources are then carefully estimated per year. 

6. On the expenditure side, consideration is 
next given to any probable changes in the 
amount and nature of service requirements for 
each department of government during the pe- 
riod and the effect of such changes on cost of 


operations, including the effect of proposed cap- 
ital improvements on operating costs. 

7. At the same time, all proposed new im- 
provements to be financed from corporate funds 
are carefully surveyed, and a tentative decision 
is made as to whether the cost can be paid from 
current revenues or whether a bond issue will 
be required. Public benefits to be assumed in 
connection with proposed special assessment 
improvements are also taken into account. 

8. Having determined probable corporate rev- 
enues and expenditures, including cost of debt 
service, the current surplus in corporate funds 
can then be set up for the end of each fiscal year 
and necessary adjustments made, taking into 
account services and improvements that can be 
dispensed with or added under a policy of main- 
taining adequate fund surpluses to avoid the 
necessity of borrowing between tax collection 
periods and to allow for unforeseen contingen- 
cies and unavoidable variations between esti- 
mates and actual experience. 

9. A similar procedure is followed with refer- 
ence to the electric and water utility depart- 
ments, involving estimates of maximum de- 
mands on plant facilities for each year and 
annual production in kilowatt hours or water 
pumpage based on increasing population and 
number of consumers, as well as any changes in 
use of utility services. This is followed by care- 
ful estimates of necessary capital expenditures 
for added facilities and for replacements, also by 
estimates of probable revenue in operating costs 
based on anticipated production. The utility 
program also takes account of the nature of 
security investments held by the operating and 
depreciation funds and indicates in advance the 
approximate time when these investments may 
need to be put on the market in order to pro- 
vide available cash for extraordinary capital re- 
quirements. 

10. Police and fire department pension funds 
are analyzed to determine their actuarial re- 
quirements, and where the statutory income 
from special tax levies and salary contributions 
are found insufficient, supplementary income is 
provided by arranging for additional salary de- 
ductions with an equivalent contribution from 
corporate tax revenues. 

After the five-year financial program has 
been set up along the foregoing lines, it is 
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carefully reviewed and revised annually or 
more often if necessary. The annual revision 
is made in connection with the preparation 
of the current corporate budget. Other occa- 
sions are in case of a proposed revision in 
utility rates, also at times when definite esti- 
mates are available as to the cost of proposed 
general and utility improvements, and in the 
case of general adjustments such as in wages 
and tax rates occasioned by unusual changes 
in economic conditions. 


Municipal Bonds—Taxable or Exempt P 


HE tax-exempt status of municipal 

bonds, long considered as a fixture in 
municipal finance, has recently been sub- 
jected to attack from several quarters. 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, Roswell 
Magill, recently appearing as an expert wit- 
ness before the Senate Committee now con- 
sidering the new federal revenue bill, urged 
the removal of the exempt feature from all 
governmental securities, federal, state, and 
local. Arguing that it is impossible to apply 
effectively a system of progressive surtax 
rates for the income tax as long as there is 
a vast reservoir of tax-exempt securities, 
Dr. Magill suggested that the problem might 
be partially solved by a statutory provision 
but that possibly a constitutional amend- 
ment might be necessary. 

The statutory provision referred to was 
probably along the lines of the proposal 
which was considered last year by the Vin- 
son Subcommittee on Taxation which pre- 
pared the House tax bill. This proposal, 
which was dropped after it was vigorously 
opposed, would have indirectly taxed the 
income from tax-exempt securities by deter- 
mining the surtax rate on the basis of all 
income received but applying that rate only 
to income from non-exempted securities. 

Closely related to this movement for fed- 
eral legislation removing exemptions are re- 
cent developments in three states. A recent 
ruling by a district court in Oklahoma 
upheld a 1935 statute levying a 6 per cent 
franchise or income tax on interest received 
by banks from federal and municipal bonds. 
A contrary stand was taken by the attorney- 
general of California, who last month gave 
his opinion that income from interest on 
bonds issued by the state or its subdivisions 
since 1902 is exempt from California income 
taxes. These decisions recall the 1937 de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court 


in Hale vs. Iowa State Board of Assessment 
and Review. In this case the court upheld 
the state of Iowa in applying a state income 
tax law adopted in 1934 to the income from 
municipal bonds issued prior to that date. 
In a split decision the majority ruled that 
the statute of exemption when strictly ap- 
plied was applicable only to the general 
property tax, that the income tax might 
properly be classified as an excise tax, and 
that the decision of the state court therefore 
could not be stigmatized as “unreasonable.” 

This growing sentiment for removing the 
exempt feature from municipal bonds raises 
serious problems for municipalities. Without 
challenging the assertion that the existence 
of tax-exempt securities obstructs the equit- 
able application of a progressive income tax, 
it should not be overlooked that the removal 
of exemption would result in financial loss 
to municipalities. There is no question that 
if municipal securities were to lose their 
tax-exempt status, they would have to carry 
higher interest rates to attract investors. 
With municipal expenditures steadily in- 
creasing, and with state and federal govern- 
ments assuming relatively greater impor- 
tance as tax collectors, this increase in bor- 
rowing costs would be serious. Furthermore, 
it should be pointed out that any increase 
in local costs imposes a heavier tax load on 
the already burdened real property owners, 
so this attempt to secure greater tax revenue 
from holders of intangibles would also result 
in an increase in property taxes. For these 
reasons municipal officials should follow 
closely any further developments. 
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PERSONNEL 


The Case Against Employee Unions 


F Rarnningeaac presentation of the argu- 
ment against the unionization of 
municipal employees is contained in a recent 
issue of Your Tax Dollar, a bulletin issued 
by the Commission on Governmental Effi- 
ciency and Economy of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. This argument runs somewhat as fol- 
lows: (1) By recognizing municipal employee 
unions, the city administration agrees to 
share with agencies outside the municipal 
government the administration of the mu- 
nicipal personnel. (2) This relationship is a 
violation of constitutional home rule which 
is granted to many cities, including Balti- 
more. (3) Even though the union may be 
controlled locally by members of the gov- 
ernmental staff of the city, the local union 
is dominated by a national body which is 
unregulated by either the state or national 
government. (4) Despite the union’s dis- 
avowal of the right to strike, union rules and 
regulations against the strike may be 
changed at any time and lead to a potential 
interruption of vital municipal services. (5) 
The justification for private unions is that 
they seek a larger share of industrial profits 
for their members, a purpose which is inap- 
plicable to government — which earns no 
profit and is concerned primarily with the 
public welfare. (6) Municipal employees 
now enjoy all the benefits which the union 
promises to get for them. In Baltimore, at 
least, they have enjoyed continuous tenure, 
have been subject to no “payless” paydays 
during the depression, have had no general 
layoff, enjoy the benefits of a pension system 
— the major part of the cost of which is 
borne by taxpayers — and have had full 
access to hearings on grievances. (7) Mem- 
bership in the union involves a considerable 
“out-of-pocket” cost to municipal employees. 
In Baltimore it is estimated that if one-third 
of the present municipal employees should 
join unions, the dues would aggregate $30,- 
000 a year. (8) By joining a union, em- 
ployees jeopardize favorable public relations 
which are necessary if public support is to 
be secured for desirable conditions of em- 
ployment. (9) Employees already have their 
own non-affiliated local association which is 
entirely adequate for the purpose of securing 
welfare and other provisions. 

This argument is presented in these col- 


umns because unionization is bound to be 
a moot question in the next few years in 
many cities. The case for the various types 
of local employee associations or unions has 
been presented in the columns of PusBLIc 
MANAGEMENT (January and September, 
1937). Undoubtedly conditions of employ- 
ment in many cities are sufficiently undesir- 
able to warrant the efforts of municipal 
employees to secure the support of outside 
groups in gaining them at least minimum 
satisfaction on the job. At the same time, 
many cities are offering employees sufficient 
benefits in terms of salaries, employment 
conditions, pension, etc., perhaps to justify 
their preference for a local non-affiliated 
organization to one which is affiilated with 
organized labor. Varying local conditions 
have a bearing on the arguments for and 
against affiliated and non-affiliated organiza- 
tions. One thing certain is that municipal 
employees are not very much different from 
private employees in their desire to be heard 
in the establishment and development of 
employment policy. 


Laying Off Employees by Formula 


AN interesting procedure has been devel- 
oped by J. B. Probst, chief examiner of 
the Civil Service Bureau in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, for the layoff of employees based 
on a formula which recognizes both seniority 
and the service ratings of employees who are 
rated by the Probst Rating System. The 
formula provides for the computation of a 
layoff score which is determined by assign- 
ing numerical scores from one to ten for 
the letter ratings secured under the Probst 
system from E- to A. The equivalent score 
for the average service rating over the last 
four service rating periods is then increased 
by one point for each five years of service, 
and the result is called the layoff score. 
Employees would then be laid off in the 
order of their layoff scores, with the lowest 
being laid off frrst. This formula was tested 
by Probst by submitting 20 pairs of cases 
of employees selected at random to 24 judges 
divided about equally among employers, 
personnel experts, and employees. The agree- 
ment of the judges with the results secured 
by the formula was sufficiently high in Mr. 
Probst’s opinion to warrant the validity of 
the formula. This formula, while designed 
primarily for use in laying off employees, 
would seem to have some possibilities as a 
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basis for other changes of personnel status 
including promotions. At any rate the devel- 
opment of the formula is another significant 
contribution which Mr. Probst has made to 
personnel administration. 


Revamping a Pension System 


ONCRETE steps were taken February 
21 to strengthen the Schenectady, New 
York, police and fire pension funds. Sum- 
marized, the new developments are: (1) In- 
creased contributions by the city and mem- 
bers to pension funds. (2) All new members 
of the two departments are required to join 
the New York State Retirement System. 
(3) Compulsory retirement of policemen and 
firemen at the age of 64 years. (4) Physical 
examination of all members of the two 
departments by the police and fire surgeons 
and the commissioner of health ordered. 

The two pension funds actually have been 
going in the red for years. A study of the 
funds in 1934 showed that they were short 
by $1,261,200. The assets of the two funds 
totaled approximately $390,851. It was 
estimated that contributions by the city and 
members to total slightly in excess of 13 
per cent of payrolls would eventually wipe 
out the large deficit. Actual contributions 
totaled 4 to 4% per cent of the payrolls. 

Despite the large deficit, or perhaps be- 
cause of it, nothing was done to improve 
the condition of the funds until last fall 
when local laws were introduced. These 
local laws, as modified at several confer- 
ences, have been passed by the city council 
and become effective in April. 

The contributions have been increased so 
that in 1938 the fire pension fund will re- 
ceive 7 per cent of payrolls, 2 per cent from 
the members and 5 per cent from the city, 
and in 1939, and thereafter, will receive 9 
per cent of the payrolls, 3 per cent from the 
members and 6 per cent from the city. The 
police pension fund will receive 7% per cent 
of payrolls in 1938, 2%4 per cent from the 
members and 5 per cent from the city, and 
9 per cent in 1939, 3 per cent from the 
members and 6 per cent from the city. 

With all new members of the two depart- 
ments required to join the state system, the 
local pension funds will be closed out with 
the death of the last of the present members. 
In view of this, provision was made for the 


use of up to 3 per cent of the assets, in any 
one year, to meet possible current deficits. 
In recent years current income has been 
approximately equal to current, expenditures. 

The actuarial study of the funds assumed 
that all members of the two departments 
would retire soon after they became eligible 
for retirement. This has not, in the past, 
been the rule, but rather the exception. Al- 
though the city is morally bound to meet all 
deficits in the funds, present expectation is 
that the increased contributions, plus assets 
in the funds, will be nearly sufficient to pro- 
vide pensions for the present members of 
the two departments. 

When compulsory retirement at the age 
of 64 became effective in January, five mem- 
bers of the police department were retired. 
The oldest member retired was 67 years old 
although a few weeks earlier a member 71 
years old had died while walking to the 
station to report for work. No member of 
the fire department was 64 years old when 
the law went into effect. 

Although the pension laws permit and re- 
quire the retirement of police and fire depart- 
ment members who are physically unfit for 
active duty, the members have not been 
examined by the city since they joined the 
departments. Procedures for the examina- 
tions have been worked out and the examina- 
tions are now getting under way.—MorcaAn 
STRONG, secretary to city manager, Schenec- 
tady, New York. 


Training Housers 


ESPONSIBILITY for the training of 

housing management personnel has 
been undertaken by the New York City Civil 
Service Commission in co-operation with the 
local housing authority and New York Uni- 
versity. An Institute on Housing Manage- 
ment has been opened for a period of eight 
weeks which will provide lectures, discus- 
sions, and field trips on such topics as the 
relationship of housing to other social prob- 
lems, housing legislation, fiscal problems of 
housing projects, problems of maintenance 
and service, legal aspects of housing manage- 
ment, and communal activities in a housing 
project. New York City is apparently tak- 
ing the lead in recognition of this new form 
of employment as it is the only city so far 
to give civil service status to housing jobs. 
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Handbill License Ordinance Held 
Invalid by Supreme Court 


UNICIPAL officials will want to re- 

inspect their handbill ordinances as 
the result of a decision handed down by the 
United States Supreme Court on March 28, 
in the case of Lovell v. City of Griffin, 
Georgia. This case, which has aroused con- 
siderable interest, was taken before the 
Supreme Court on appeal from Georgia 
where the court had sentenced the appellant 
to a $50 fine or to 50 days’ imprisonment for 
a violation of the ordinance of the city of 
Griffin. The ordinance provided “that the 
practice of distributing either by hand or 
otherwise, circulars, handbills, advertising, 
or literature of any kind, whether said ar- 
ticles are being delivered free or whether 
same are being sold, within the limits of the 
city of Griffin, without first obtaining written 
permission from the city manager of the city 
of Griffin, shall be deemed a nuisance, and 
punishable as an offense against the city of 
Griffin.” The appellant was convicted of 
distributing certain pamphlets and religious 
tracts without a permit. No application for 
a permit had been made. 

The United States Supreme Court held the 
ordinance void on its face and consequently 
ruled that it was not necessary for the ap- 
pellant' to seek a permit thereunder. The 
judgment of convictions in the state court 
was reversed and remanded for further pro- 
ceedings consistent with the court’s con- 
clusion. The opinion of the Court, written 
by Chief Justice Hughes, held that there was 
a federal question involved. The court ap- 
peared more willing to accept the case on 
this basis since it involved the question of 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 
These, the court says, are among the funda- 
mental personal rights and liberties which 
are protected by the fourteenth amendment 
to the federal constitution, from state in- 
vasion. An ordinance can raise and present 
this question since it is “well settled law 
that municipal ordinances adopted under 
state authority constitute state action and 
are within the prohibition of the amend- 
ment.” 


Chief Justice Hughes directed his criticism 
at the broad sweep of the ordinance. He 
pointed out that it was broad enough to ex- 
tend not only to other forms of printed mat- 
ter, but also to the distribution of news- 
papers, although the evidence before the 
court did not cover the administrative fact 
of its application to them. The ordinance 
applied to “all circulation or distribution by 
hand or otherwise.” Circulation, the court 
said, is necessary for publication and is 
essential to the freedom of the press. Also 
the liberty of the press embraces the circula- 
tion of pamphlets and leaflets such as were 
being distributed by the appellant. In ap- 
praising local ordinances on this subject it 
is clear that there are different theories which 
may be applied to the regulation of the dis- 
tribution of printed matter upon the streets 
of a city and which are not necessarily 
invalidated by the decision in this case. Chief 
Justice Hughes pointed out with reference 
to the Griffin ordinance, “There is thus no 
restriction in its application with respect 
to time or place. It is not limited to ways 
which might be regarded as inconsistent with 
the maintenance of public order, or as in- 
volving disorderly conduct, the molestation 
of the inhabitants or the misuse or littering 
of the streets. The ordinance prohibits the 
distribution of literature of any kind, at any 
place, and in any manner without a permit 
from the city manager.” 

This ordinance was also open to the crit- 
icism, not referred to in the decision, of 
violating one of the first principles of ordi- 
nance-making with reference to ordinances 
requiring licenses, since it established no 
conditions under which the licenses were to 
be granted, but left the matter solely to the 
discretion of one issuing officer. 

It is more common for ordinances on this 
subject to proceed upon the theory of regu- 
lating or prohibiting a nuisance. They pro- 
hibit the distribution of handbills or other 
printed matter upon streets or walks where 
it would be thrown about or tend to be 
thrown about to litter up the streets so as 
to become a nuisance. Other prohibitions of 
this character are restricted in their applica- 
tion to congested streets, to public grounds, 
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and to specified distances from gathering 
places such as churches and schools. Others 
merely proceed against scurrilous, obscene, 
or indecent matter or printed matter tending 
to produce race or religious hatred. Pro- 
hibitive ordinances are based on the fact of a 
certain amount of nuisance being involved 
in the practice, upon the right of municipal- 
ities to control streets, public ways, and 
other public properties. They may be based 
upon the right to prevent annoyance at cer- 
tain times and places or to prevent a dis- 
turbance of the peace and safety of the com- 
munity. Obviously the decision in the 
Griffin case does not extend to such ordi- 
nances. 

There is a rather broad inference in the 
language of the court quoted above that 
indicates to me that ordinances could be 
drawn on this subject, based upon sound 
theories, and would not offend against the 
prohibitions of the federal constitution. 
There is bound to be a reaction against all 
ordinances on this subject as a result of 
this decision. Municipal officers may be able 
to avoid future interference and possible 
embarrassment by a reconsideration of their 
ordinances on this subject at this time— 
AMBROSE FULLER, consultant, American Mu- 
nicipal Association, Chicago. 


Mississippi Cities Issue Bonds to Build 
Industrial Plants 


"THE United States Supreme Court on 
April 4, by refusing to pass on the 
Winona case appealed from Mississippi, 
gave tacit approval to a 1936 law which 
authorizes cities in that state to build indus- 
trial plants. As a result, the city of Natchez 
(13,422 population) is starting construction 
of a $300,000 plant which will be leased to 
a tire and rubber company. The Mississippi 
Supreme Court in Albritton v. Winona had 
held valid this law which created a three- 
member state industrial commission and 
obligates the state to provide work for 
surplus labor. The law empowers the Com- 
mission to pass upon applications of cities 
or counties for certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity authorizing special 
elections upon bond issues to finance the 
construction of industrial plants to be 
equipped and operated by the municipality 
or leased to private persons. Approval of 


such certificates depends upon proof that 
the resources and labor necessary to such 
an enterprise as that proposed exist within 
a given radius. 

Certain major industries had indicated an 
interest in locating in the state provided 
that reassurance as to the law’s validity be 
given. On approval of a $35,000 bond issue 
by the voters of the city of Winona (vote 
262 to 113), a citizen, W. S. Albritton, 
offered a test case. A petition was filed in 
chancery court for an injunction against the 
city to restrain it from issuing bonds on the 
ground that such action constituted the 
pledging of public funds for private purposes, 
and that it violated the “due process” clause 
by levying taxes against private property 
for other than “public purposes” in viola- 
tion of the state constitution (Sections 17, 
183, 258). The Chancellor denied the plea 
for an injunction whereupon an appeal was 
carried to the Supreme Court, resulting in a 
5 to 1 affirmation of the Chancery ruling. 
The attitude of the court was that govern- 
ment is a social agency whose courts must 
consider economic and social conditions. 

In addition to Natchez, nine certificates 
of necessity have been issued by the Indus- 
trial Commission authorizing elections to 
be held on bond issue proposals, and 
eight of these received the required two- 
thirds majority. These authorized the issu- 
ance of $307,000 in bonds and the use 
of $10,000 of unexpended public funds 
to acquire sites and construct buildings 
to be leased to eight new industries, 
employing about 2,200 persons, and increas- 
ing the industrial payroll of the state approx- 
imately $1,500,000 annually, and adding 
much taxable property to the tax rolls after 
the five-year tax exemption period has ex- 
pired. — Davin W. KNEpPER, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus. 


Financing Increased Relief Load Adds 
Huge Burden to Cities 


HE relief situation is more serious than 

it has been at any time since 1933, 
according to the American Public Welfare 
Association. There was a general increase in 
the number of cases and the total amount 
of relief granted during the fall of 1937. 
The figures for November, 1937, show that 
of those registered as totally unemployed 
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and wanting work, only a little over one- 
fourth were on relief, leaving a big reservoir 
of unemployed as a potential relief problem 
unless work becomes available. In more 
than one-half of the urban areas reporting 
to the Social Security Board the number of 
cases receiving general relief in February, 
1938, was nearly 10 per cent higher than in 
January. In 18 cities the increase was as 
much as 20 per cent, but 45 cities report 
a decrease. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board reports that aggregate unem- 
ployment has increased by about three 
million since September, and the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
765,000 fewer workers employed in the in- 
dustries surveyed than in December, 1936, 
with payrolls $19,600,000 lower. 

From New York City down to the smaller 
cities funds for relief are growing scarcer 
and cities in some states are looking to the 
state legislature. The Ohio legislature, in a 
special session just ended, appropriated 
$11,000,000 for direct relief in 1938 and 
nearly $6,400,000 to cover deficits and debts 
incurred during 1937. The legislature levied 
a tax of .65 of one per cent on gross receipts 
of utilities to replace a tax expired December 
31, and provided for transfer of 3 per cent 
of the gross receipts of municipally owned 
utilities for poor relief for the next two 
years. In addition provision was made to use 
the proceeds from taxes on alcoholic bever- 
ages and amusement admissions for relief. 

The New York legislature has continued 
the 2 cent a gallon emergency gasoline 
levy and a 2 per cent tax on gross receipts 
of utilities, permitting localities to add 1 
per cent tax besides. New York City, facing 
an estimated relief deficit of $21,200,000 for 
this year, asked indefinite continuance of its 
special taxing powers, and a full return on 
utilities’ taxes from the state. The New 
Jersey legislature is considering waiver of 
municipal debt limits to allow temporary 
borrowing to be made up by proceeds from 
a proposed state bond issue. In addition a 
state-wide road program has been started 
to substitute work relief for cash relief cov- 
ering at least 20,000 families. A sales tax 
proposal of 2 per cent on retail sales is before 
the Massachusetts legislature as a relief 
financing measure. An estimated revenue of 
$45,000,000 a year would be distributed to 
cities and towns on the basis of welfare costs. 

Expansion of WPA to provide 3,000,000 


federal relief jobs in place of the present 
total of 1,800,000 has been recommended to 
the Senate Committee by officers of social 
work organizations, editors of social work 
publications, and educators in the social 
work field. Curtailment of the WPA pro- 
gram is regarded by them as a powerful 
contributory cause to the present business 
decline. In addition to recommending an 
expanded WPA, the group asked that sub- 
stantial federal grants be made to the states 
for direct relief. 

Typical of the financing problem faced by 
the cities is that of New York, which has 
just received legislative authority to continue 
existing emergency taxes, including a city 
sales tax, until July 1, 1939, and a one-cent- 
a-package tax on cigarettes has just been 
imposed. Detroit has been forced to ask 
local grocers to put direct relief food orders 
“on the cuff.” The 1939 Detroit city budget 
estimate will carry $1,000,000 to repay the 
grocers, and it is estimated that the city will 
need $5,500,000 in the next fiscal year for 
relief alone. Milwaukee relief needs during 
the third quarter of 1937 were on the basis 
of $3,800,000 a year, and on a basis of 
$5,500,000 during the final quarter. 


Memphis Wins National Award in 
Traffic Safety and Fire Contests 


EMPHIS, Tennessee, is the winner of 

the national grand prize in both the 
National Traffic Safety Contest, conducted 
by the National Safety Council, and in the 
Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest, spon- 
sored by the National Fire Waste Council 
in co-operation with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Results of the 
traffic contest were announced March 31, 
after judges had selected the winners from 
1,101 cities which participated in the con- 
test. The awards in the fire waste contest 
were announced on April 1; the contest 
was participated in by nearly three hundred 
cities. Seven cities won first place prizes in 
their population groups in the National 
Traffic Safety Contest. They were: Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, in the 500,000 or more 
population group; Memphis in the 250,000 
to 500,000 group; Hartford, Connecticut, in 
the 100,000 to 250,000 group; Beaumont, 
Texas, and Sacramento, California, tied for 
first place in the 50,000 to 100,000 group; 
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Everett, Washington, in the 25,000 to 50,- 
000 group; and Des Plaines, Illinois, in the 
10,000 to 25,000 group. 

The winning cities in six different popula- 
tion classes in the fire waste contest were: 
Philadelphia, among cities of more than 
500,000; Memphis, in the 250,000 to 500,- 
000 group; Hartford, Connecticut, 100,000 
to 250,000; Lakewood, Ohio, 50,000 to 
100,000; Parkersburg, West Virginia, 20,000 
to 50,000; and Lafayette, Louisiana, among 
cities under 20,000. In the traffic safety 
contest second and third prizes and honor- 
able mention were given to cities in each 
population group, and the judges named a 
special honor roll of 113 cities with popula- 
tions between 5,000 and 10,000 which went 
through 1937 without a traffic death. In 
addition to the winning cities in the fire 
waste contest, a list of 55 cities received 
honorable mention. The cities reporting in 
the fire waste contest showed a per capita 
fire loss in 1937 of $1.37, as compared to the 
average per capita fire loss of $1.55 for the 
same cities for the years 1932 to 1936, 
inclusive, or a decrease of 11.6 per cent. 


Public Health Problem Demands 
Joining Medical-Welfare Resources 


"THE necessity of co-ordinating health 
and welfare programs to meet the prob- 
lem of public medical care is being recog- 
nized by both government and private or- 
ganizations. The recent United States Pub- 
lic Health Survey, which discovered six 
million of the country’s population on the 
sick list every day during the winter months, 
found that illness among relief clients was 
68 per cent higher than among those with 
annual incomes of $3,000 or more. Ironing 
out duplication, overlapping, and gaps in the 
administrative set-up for tax-supported med- 
ical care programs is the common problem 
faced by public agencies concerned with 
community medical needs, according to the 
American Public Welfare Association. 
Among the cities that have inaugurated 
joint planning and co-ordination of the vari- 
ous programs is Cleveland, which has a 
Health Council and a Hospital Council, 
both under full-time executives. In addition, 
the commissioner of the division of health, 
which is an integral part of the department 
of public health and welfare, has an advisory 


board appointed under specific charter pro- 
vision. The city department of public wel- 
fare in Rochester, New York, though not 
responsible for the administration of serv- 
ices, has physicians on its staff whose prime 
function is to serve in a liaison capacity 
with the governmental and voluntary agen- 
cies and with the professions providing med- 
ical care. 

Within the past few months recognition of 
the demand for co-ordination of medical care 
programs has come from the American Med- 
ical Association, urging local studies of 
medical needs upon state and county medical 
societies; the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, which has appointed a special com- 
mittee to study the public health aspects of 
medical care; and the United States Public 
Health Service, which is promoting state 
planning for medical care. 


Disaster Preparedness Plan Used 
During Los Angeles Flood 


OW to meet that always unwelcome and 

unexpected guest, Major Disaster, has 
occupied the attention of Los Angeles civic 
leaders for many years. Originating with 
the Fire Department in 1926, this planning 
led to the formation of the Citizens Pre- 
paredness Committee, which played an im- 
portant role when the region was visited by 
earthquake on March 10, 1933. Then, five 
years later, came storms bringing almost 
twelve inches of rain in four consecutive 
days culminating in floods on March 2, 
last. These flood conditions, while decidedly 
serious in certain limited portions of the city 
and county, did not constitute a major dis- 
aster to the city at iarge. However, the 
events that occurred as water rushed through 
lowlands from the mountains to the sea 
clearly demonstrated the necessity for the 
now existing Major Disaster Emergency 
Council with its planned activities and cen- 
tral headquarters. 

When an increasingly serious situation 
became apparent, Mayor Frank L. Shaw, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, took 
charge at emergency headquarters in West- 
lake Park. It did not become necessary to 
issue any general or special group mobiliza- 
tion call or to require the presence of the 
complete emergency council, but reports 
were received which indicated the immediate 
availability of all members. Although there 
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was temporary isolation from other portions 
of the state and nation, intercommunicating 
systems within the city of 450 square miles 
inhabited by one and a half million persons 
had few interruptions; and operations were 
directed in such a manner as to aid expedi- 
tiously the widely scattered stricken localities. 

Municipal, public utility, and Red Cross 
personnel augmented by military reserve 
officers met the demands placed upon them 
with little confusion. There was effective co- 
ordination with the county and other juris- 
dictional agencies. Posts and units of the 
American Legion and its auxiliary aided 
materially in their own communities. 

As police lines were thrown around dan- 
gerous positions, important roads were 
cleared by street workers, and telephone and 
rail lines were hastily repaired. Some 12,000 
blankets and 3,000 cots were distributed to 
refugee stations throughout the county; re- 
quired bottled drinking water and food to 
serve four meals for 6,000 persons were sent 
to needy locations; and man power, equip- 
ment, and various articles necessary to meet 
a far greater emergency were on call as 
needed. 

While plans in regard to 96 subcommittees 
seemed sound, planning with regard to the 
radio broadcasting subcommittee proved 
faulty. Needless public fear was created for 
a few hours by the transmission of unau- 
thenticated rumors, giving an erroneous be- 
lief locally and nationally that the entire 
metropolis was in danger. The control of 
sightseers requires more attention, as was 
made doubly obvious by the fact that many 
such persons lost their lives when small 
bridges crumbled. Generally, it may be said 
that in the absence of realistic drills, further 
public education and inter-group instruction 
should be continued. 

Disaster planning is not confined to the 
city of Los Angeles. A larger plan envisions 
the entire metropolitan area with its three 
million inhabitants and this involves the 
county of Los Angeles, various other incor- 
porated cities, the Red Cross, the Army, the 
Navy, the American Legion, and numerous 
other organized groups. Cooperative en- 
deavor under recognized coordinating au- 
thority with available resources and prepared 
plans of action for meeting all disasters is 
the objective. The results of partial applica- 


tion on March 2, 1938, demonstrated beyond 
doubt the desirability of such concerted 
activity. —- Burton L. HunTER, engineer, 
Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, Los 
Angeles. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


AMERICAN WATER WorkKS ASSOCIATION— 
New Orleans, Louisiana, April 24-28. Sec- 
retary, Harry E. Jordan, 29 West 39 Street, 
New York. 

NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 
— Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 9-12. 
Managing Director, Franklin H. Wentworth, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Seattle, Washington, June 29-July 1. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Fred K. Hoehler, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION—St. Paul, Minnesota, August 15-18. 
Executive Director, Carl H. Chatters, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
—Princeton, New Jersey, September 7-10. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert M. Paige, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PARK EXECU- 
TIVES — Milwaukee, Wisconsin, September 
18-22. Executive Secretary, Will O. Doo- 
little, Box 422, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC Works ASSOCIATION— 
New York City, October 3-5. Executive 
Director, Frank W. Herring, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssoclI- 
ATION — Boston, Massachusetts, September 
26-29. Executive Director, Clarence E. Rid- 
ley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING 
OrFricers—Cincinnati, Ohio, October 20-21. 
Executive Director, Albert W. Noonan, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
CureEFs—New Orleans, Louisiana, October 
25-28. Executive Secretary, Jay W. Stevens, 
State Fire Marshal, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Kansas City, Missouri, October 25-28. 
Executive Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater, 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 
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Recent City Manager Appointments 

















C. A. BLoom 


C. A. Bloom.—Appointed city manager 
of Atoka, Oklahoma, on September 1, 1937. 
Born at Corona, California, on December 13, 
1898. Education: one year at Purdue Uni- 
versity in engineering and two years at 
Hill’s Business University in higher account- 
ing. Experience: appraisal engineering, two 
years; public accounting, three years; repre- 
sentative of Remington Rand, Inc., for five 
and one-half years; and deputy state ex- 
aminer and inspector for five and one-half 
years prior to becoming manager of Atoka. 
Mr. Bloom serves also as ex-officio city clerk 
of Atoka. 

Alvin H. Hinson.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Plant City, Florida, on January 1, 
1938. Born in Cochran, Georgia, on Decem- 
ber 25, 1891. Education: two years in high 
school. Experience: has spent entire busi- 
ness career in fertilizer business, first with 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company, 
and since 1929 for self. 

Carlton C. Massey. — Appointed city 
manager of Salem Virginia, on April 1, 1938. 
Born in Spotsylvania County, Virginia, Aug- 
ust 12, 1907. Education: B. S. in Civil 
Engineering from Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. Experience: city engineer at Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia, from 1928 to time of 
appointment as manager of Salem. 

W. B. Preer. —Appointed city manager 
of Daytona Beach, Florida, on January 7, 
1938. Born at Opelika, Alabama, on May 18, 
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Rosert L. J. WAGAR 


1883. Education: elementary school. Ex- 
perience: engaged in hardware business for 
20 years until 1935 when he was appointed 
sponsor’s agent for the city of Daytona 
Beach on WPA projects in which capacity 
he served until his appointment as manager. 

Robert L. J. Wagar. — Reappointed 
city manager of Sandusky, Ohio, on January 
4, 1938. Born at Lakewood, Ohio, on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1880. Education: two years at 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio; cor- 
respondence courses in civil engineering. Ex- 
perience: assistant county surveyor, Cuya- 
hoga County (Cleveland), Ohio, 1901-07; 
with Erie County and manager of Judson 
and Wagar Engineering Company, 1908-11; 
city engineer, Sandusky, Ohio, 1912-15; es- 
timating engineer, Grace Contracting Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, 1916; engineer, president 
and general manager Homberger & Wagar 
Engineering & Contracting Company, 1917- 
32; promotion engineer, Universal Concrete 
Pipe Company, 1933; city manager, San- 
dusky, Ohio, 1934-36; area engineer and 
senior field engineer for WPA in Ohio, from 
1936 until reappointed city manager of 
Sandusky. 

Clyde G. Wilson.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Gainesville, Texas, on February 8, 
1938. Born in Sanger, Texas, on February 
13, 1892. Education: 3 years in high school. 
Experience: bookkeeper for a lumber com- 
pany. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














NVESTING Pension Funds. Many cities 

are investing pension funds and _ trust 
funds in United States Savings Bonds. Each 
$1,000 of face value costs $750, and will be re- 
deemed at face value in 10 years. No one fund 
may purchase in excess of $10,000 face value in 
any one year, and the yield to maturity on these 
investments is 2.9 per cent. 


Local Debts Reduced. In the five-year period 
from July 1, 1932 to June 30, 1937, North Car- 
olina counties, cities, and towns paid off $60,- 
563,936 in bonded debts and issued only $15,- 
000,000 of new bonds according to the state 
treasurer. . . . Michigan’s public debt commis- 
sion will approve no bonds running for more 
than five years issued by municipalities subject 
to the 15 mill tax limitation unless the State 
Supreme Court reverses the decision already 
given in a lower court. No debt service is really 
guaranteed in the tax limit municipalities except 
by a vote of the people and then for five years 
only. 


Using School Buildings. The board of educa- 
tion of St. Louis reports that during the school 
year 1936-37, 4,804 evening meetings of various 
kinds were held in the 109 public school build- 
ings of the city. 


Buying Police Uniforms. The New York 
state legislature recently passed a bill incorpo- 
rating the New York City Police Co-operative 
Purchasing Association which, according to the 
New York City Police Department, will enable 
the police through co-operative purchasing to 
obtain their uniforms at lower prices. 


Fingerprints. The Indianapolis Police Depart- 
ment with the co-operation of the WPA is 
sponsoring a civilian fingerprinting project in an 
endeavor to fingerprint a majority of the citi- 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, and National 
Association of Housing Officials. 


zens in Indianapolis. The WPA has supplied the 
services of 20 male workers, the FBI has sup- 
plied the necessary fingerprint cards, and the 
police department furnishes the services of an 
expert instructor and classifies the finished cards 
and forwards them to Washington. . . . The 
playground and recreation commission of Los 
Angeles recently provided for the fingerprinting 
of all future employees, including temporary ap- 
pointees, and present employees have been in- 
vited to submit their fingerprints voluntarily. 
. . . Corporation Counsel Barnet Hodes of Chi- 
cago recently delivered an opinion stating that 
the city council has power to require the finger- 
printing of transients and suggested that the 
commissioner of relief. request such authority 
from the council if he believed it desirable. 


Pocket Wireless System. Policemen on the 
beat in Brighton, England, carry a pocket wire- 
less which enables the police department to 
make direct communication with the man on the 
beat. 


Accident Prevention in Detroit. The Detroit 
Police Department established an accident pre- 
vention bureau in May, 1937. For the year 1937 
up to and including May 21 when the accident 
prevention bureau took over the handling of all 
accidents, Detroit had 29 more fatal accidents 
than in the same period in 1936, but from May 
22 to the end of 1937 under the new system, 
there were 51 fatalities less than in 1936. Since 
the beginning of 1938 the decrease in traffic 
fatalities has been 55 per cent. 


Curbing Drunk Drivers. The police depart- 
ment of San Diego, California, attempts to 
check drunken drivers before they have an acci- 
dent. Police squads stationed at various arterial 
highways examine all drivers suspected of being 
under the influence of liquor. In the first month 
of the campaign 100 drivers were arrested on 
drunken driving charges. In December, 1937, 
only 20 persons were arrested on drunken driv- 
ing charges. 


Campaign Against Horn Honkers. Memphis, 
Tennessee, and Evanston, Illinois, are directing 
anti-noise campaigns against automobile horn 
honkers. Evanston’s new ordinance prohibits 
the use of the horn except by moving automo- 
biles. 
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Bicycle Safety Rules. The bureau of police 
of Hawthorne, New Jersey, recently published 
a four-page leaflet on bicycle safety setting forth 
rules for bicycle riders to follow. 


New City-County Building. A $1,600,000 ad- 
ministration building for the city and county of 
San Diego, California, was recently completed. 
The WPA supplied nearly $1,000,000 toward the 
cost of the project and an additional $100,000 
for landscaping. The building is the first unit in 
a civic center plan, and it brings together city 
and county offices formerly scattered throughout 


- the city, resulting in a saving of $50,000 annu- 


ally which had been paid for rented space. 


Pneumonia Control. The city health officer of 
Los Angeles recently announced a 24-hour serv- 
ice for typing of pneumococci and distribution 
of anti-pneumococci sera, together with a pro- 
gram to educate the public as to the value of 
the services offered. Washington, D. C., also 
has started free distribution of such sera in 
the first step of its fight on pneumonia deaths. 


Only patients unable to pay for serum therapy 
are eligible. 


Ambulance Regulation. Phoenix, Arizona, has 
decided that ambulances do not belong in the 
special category of emergency vehicles and has 
ruled that they cannot go through red lights. 
Youngstown, Ohio, allows an ambulance to run 


a red light only when a police officer is at the 
corner. 


Sludge Sold as Fertilizer. Milorganite, the 
processed activated sludge produced and mar- 
keted as fertilizer at the Milwaukee sewage 
treatment plant, is now selling at about $20 per 
ton. The sale of the sludge in 1938 will yield a 
revenue of $850,000, as compared to a revenue 
of $370,000 received in 1935 when the price per 
ton was about one-half the present figure. Based 
on the estimated revenues, the amount necessary 
to be appropriated by the city for operating the 
plant this year is $500,000. 


Assessing Costs of Refuse Collection. In 
Great Falls, Montana, the cost of the refuse 
collection service is assessed on a room basis, 
with a basic charge of $4.50 per year for a four- 
room house. For each additional room an extra 
charge of 10 per cent is made, and a similar 
amount is deducted for each room below four. 
For commercial establishments a basic figure of 


$27 for each 5,000 square feet of floor space is 
charged. 


Assessing Costs of Street Cleaning. Colum- 
bus, Ohio, assesses property at rates varying 
from three cents a front foot on residential 
streets to 49 cents a front foot in the market 
district, with a four cent rate prevailing in most 


residential sections, to cover the cost of street 
cleaning. These rates are assessed against prop- 
erty owners only in a specifically designated 
area and on main thoroughfares, and the city is 
considering an extension of the practice to in- 
clude the entire city. 


Sewage Disposal Taxes. The annual expense 
of $1,500,000 for operating and maintaining the 
sewers and sewage disposal system in Buffalo, 
New York, including debt service, will be met 
by two taxes, according to present plans: first, 
a specific charge on the water bills, and second, 
a specific charge on the general city tax bills. 
These two charges will be in addition to the reg- 
ular water service charge and the general city 
taxes. The system will be controlled by the 
Buffalo Sewer Authority after July 1, 1938. 


Off-Street Parking Facilities. Flint, Michigan, 
plans to surround its central business district 
with a belt of municipal parking areas. Saginaw, 
Michigan, and Clintonville, Wisconsin, already 
have provided municipal parking lots. The latter 
city with a population of 3,572 has provided 
space for 1,000 cars. Batavia, New York, pro- 
poses to organize a Batavia Parking Corporation 
to lease a number of large parking lots in se- 
lected business blocks, to be paid for by an 
assessment on the annual volume of business in 
the area and to be maintained by the city on a 
basis to be agreed upon. 


Revising City Plans. The cities of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Memphis, Tennessee, are re- 
vising their city plans which were adopted some 
years ago. Among the subjects to be considered 
are land use and zoning, estimated future dis- 
tribution and density of population, park and 
recreational plans, railroad plans, etc. 


Three-Platoon Proposal Defeated. The voters 
of Seattle, Washington, at a recent election, de- 
feated by a two-to-one vote a proposal to install 
the three-platoon plan in the fire department. 
The three-platoon plan would have increased the 
cost $545,280 the first year. 


City Sales Taxes. Philadelphia on March 1 
began collection of a 2 per cent sales tax, and 
New York City renewed its 2 per cent sales tax 
dating back to December, 1934. New York City 
also recently began collecting a one-cent tax on 
cigarettes, as a substitute for the original sales 
tax on them. The city collects a 3 per cent tax 
on liquor and alcoholic drinks, and a 3 per 
cent tax on meals costing more than $1.00. New 
York expects to raise an additional $10,000,000 
for relief expenditures from these new taxes. 
New Orleans also has a sales tax and Miami, 


Florida, and Savannah, Georgia, have used this 
tax. 























The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 














THE MunicrpaAL YEAR Book, 1938. Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 
619pp. $5.00. 

This edition of the Year Book contains many 
new sections including sources of municipal 
powers, classes and forms of municipal govern- 
ment, municipal retirement systems, organiza- 
tions of local government employees, trends in 
the cost of local government, and official state 
sources of municipal data. Perhaps the most 
important new feature is the inclusion of the 
849 municipalities between 5,000 and 10,000 
population. The book gives the form of gov- 
ernment for every city over 5,000 population, 
number of councilmen, salary of councilmen, 
utilities owned, average salaries of officials, etc. 


URBAN BLIGHT AND SLUMS. By Mabel L. 
Walker. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1938. 442pp. 
$4.00. 

This book brings together the many different 
factors that enter into the problem of the re- 
habilitation of blighted areas. Such factors as 
planning, land assembly, financing, construction 
problems are discussed in detail. A section is 
devoted to the attack on slums and unfit hous- 
ing in England and Holland. 


MopERN MANAGEMENT. By J. E. Walters. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 1937. 337pp. $3.00. 

This book discusses the methods of modern 
management and the application of the scientific 
method to the various phases of management. 

It indicates some techniques which may be use- 

ful in the field of public administration. 


PREMATURE SUBDIVISION OF URBAN LAND 
IN SELECTED METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS. 
By Philip H. Cornick. Division of State 
Planning, State of New York, 353 
Broadway, Albany, New York. 1938. 
346pp. $1.00. 

This important and significant study bears 
upon municipal finance, city planning, and ur- 
ban economics. It lays the basis for new forms 
of control over land value fluctuations. The re- 
port discusses remedies for the care and preven- 
tion of this form of blight. Here is a report 
which every municipal administrator will want 
to study. 


THE FiscAL ASPECTS OF STATE AND LOCAL 
RELATIONSHIPS IN NEW York. By 
Paul E. Malone. Special Report of the 
New York State Tax Commission, 
Albany, New York. 1937. 433pp. 

This excellent study presents the develop- 
ment of the various governmental units and the 
evolution of their functions in New York State. 

Of special interest is the section devoted to the 

distribution of governmental functions among 

the various local units and an examination of 
their capacity to perform the various services. 


REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
EpucaTion. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 1938. 243pp. 
35 cents. 

This report outlines a recommended program 
with regard to public schools, to educational 
services for adults, to library service for rural 
areas, to vocational rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally disabled, and to educational research, plan- 
ning, and leadership. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 
BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT. (3d ed.) By 
Charles C. Rohlfing. Foundation Press, Inc., 


11 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 
780pp. $4.00. 


THe Crity- MANAGER PLAN; 
BETTER GOVERNMENT. 


Chicago. 1938. 66pp. 


1938. 
THE Way TO 


City-Manager Com- 
mittee, City Club of Chicago, Hotel Sherman, 
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NEw Mexico MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTY 
CONSOLIDATION IN NEw Mexico. By Fred- 
erick D. Behringer. Department of Govern- 
ment, University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que. 1937. 3lpp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL LAW OFFICERS. 
The Institute, 730 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. 1937. 33pp. 
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FINANCE 


AMERICAN STANDARDS APPROVED BY THE AMERI- 
CAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION. The Associa- 
tion, 29 West 39 Street, New York. 1938. 
12pp. 

COMPILATION OF PROPERTY IDENTIFICATION 
Maps. Division of Social Research, Works 
Progress Administration, Washington, D. C. 
January, 1938. 29pp. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ASSESSMENT OF PROPERTY 
AND COLLECTION OF TAXES IN RURAL NEW 
York. By F. F. Hedlund. Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New 
York. 1937. 5ipp. 

EXEMPTION OF HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS FROM 
PROPERTY TAXATION. National Association of 
Assessing Officers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1938. 2pp. 10 cents. 

EXEMPTION OF MANUFACTURING PLANTS AND 
MACHINERY FROM PROPERTY TAXATION. Na- 
tional Association of Assessing Officers, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 8pp. 10 cents. 

FINANCIAL REPORTS OF MUNICIPALITIES. League 
of California Municipalities, 223 City Hall, 
San Francisco. 1938. 133pp. $2.50. 


PERSONNEL 


DIRECTORY OF AIRPORT ADMINISTRATIVE OFFI- 
CIALS AND MANAGERS. United States Bureau 
of Air Commerce, Washington, D. C. Febru- 
ary, 1938. 45pp. 

EMPLOYEE - MAINTENANCE BY ERIE COUNTY, 
New York. Municipal Research Bureau, 
323 White Building, Buffalo, New York. 1938. 
llpp. 25 cents. 

POLICE AND FIREMEN’S PENSION FUNDS OF THE 
City oF BurraLo, NEw York. Municipal 
Research Bureau, Buffalo, New York. 1938. 
24pp. 35 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE Crvit SERVICE ASSEMBLY 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. The 
Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1937. 103pp. $5.00. 

SALARIES OF MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS IN WASH- 
INGTON, 1937. Association of Washington 
Cities, Seattle. February, 1938. 20pp. 

STANDARDS OF TRAINING, EXPERIENCE AND 
COMPENSATION IN COMMUNITY RECREATION 
Work. National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 1938. 24pp. 25 
cents. 

STUDY OF THE PROPOSED REVISION OF PENSIONS 
FOR OMAHA FIREMEN AND POLICEMEN. Asso- 
ciation of Omaha Taxpayers, Omaha. 1937. 
21pp. 


PLANNING 
County PLANNING IN SoutH Dakota. By the 


South Dakota State Planning Board, Brook- 
ings. 1937. 40pp. 25 cents. 


THE PICK OF THE MONTH 
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DRAINAGE BASIN PROBLEMS AND PROGRAMS. 
National Resources Committee. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1938. 
154pp. 65 cents. 

LAND SUBDIVISION REGULATIONS OF THE PLAN- 
NING BoarpD. Borough Planning Board, Moun- 
tain Lakes, New Jersey. 1937. 12pp. 

RoADSIDE DEVELOPMENT. Highway Research 
Board, National Research Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1938. 52pp. 25 cents. 


POLICE 


A MANUAL FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF APPLI- 
CANTS FOR THE POLICE SERVICE OF CITIES, 
Towns, AND METROPOLITAN DIstTRICT IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. Massachusetts Commission- 
ers of Civil Service, State House, Boston. 
1937. 47pp. 10 cents. 

Po.ice Courtesy. Oscar G. Olander. Michigan 
State Police, Lansing. 1937. 47pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


PROPOSED SEWER SPECIFICATIONS. American 
Public Works Association, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 1938. 62pp. 

REPORT OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 1937. 128pp. 

SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF GENERAL SPECIFICA- 
TIONS AND CONTRACT DOCUMENTS FOR THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF PuBLIC Works. Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works, 
Maryland-Delaware Office, 1106 Court Square 
Building, Baltimore, Maryland. 1937. 56pp. 


TRAFFIC 


A COMPREHENSIVE City PLAN FoR FLINT, 
MIcHIGAN. Part I: Traffic Survey and Thor- 
oughfare Plan. Edmund N. Bacon. Flint 
Institute of Research and Planning, Flint, 
Michigan. 1937. 70pp. 

DeaTH Becins AT 40. Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut. 1938. 36pp. 
Free. 

Driver TestinG Resutts. Harvard Bureau of 
Street Traffic Research, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 1937. 98pp. 

First TRAFFIC ENGINEERING TRAINING SCHOOL; 
OUTLINES AND Lectures. Harvard Univer- 
sity Bureau for Street Traffic Research, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 1937. 224pp. 

Motor-VEHICLE TRAFFIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
UnitTep States: (1) Nonuniformity of State 
Motor-Vehicle Traffic Laws. 114pp. (2) 
Skilled Investigation at the Scene of the Acci- 
dent Needed to Develop Causes. 3lpp. (3) 
Inadequacy of State Motor-Vehicle Accident 
Reporting. 27pp. (4) Official Inspection of 
Vehicles. S5pp. (5) Case Histories of Fatal 
Highway Accidents. 76pp. (6) The Accident- 
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Prone Driver. 52pp. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1938. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


HosPITALs FOR RuRAL ComMuNITIES. Blanche 
Halbert. United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1937. 42pp. 5 cents. 

PusLic HEALTH ReEsouRCES IN Iowa. Iowa 
State Planning Board, Des Moines, Iowa. 
1938. 107pp. 

RATPROOF CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS WITH 
SPECIFICATIONS, DRAWINGS, AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHS AND A MODEL RATPROOFING ORDI- 
NANCE. B. E. Holsendorf. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 1937. 68pp. 
15 cents. 

REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH 
AND DisaBiLity. Citizens’ Committee on 
Public Welfare, Madison, Wisconsin. 1937. 
91pp. 

A Survey OF MILK MARKETING IN MILWAU- 
KEE. Division of Marketing and Marketing 
Agreements, AAA, Washington, D. C. 1937. 
119pp. 

THE NATIONAL HEALTH SuRVEY: 1935-36. 
(1) An Estimate of the Amount of Disabling 
Illness in the Country as a Whole. 8pp. (2) 
Families Distributed by Income During the 
Survey Year. Unpaged. (3) Illness and Med- 
ical Care in Relation to Economic Status. 
8pp. (4) Significance, Scope, and Method of 
a Nation-Wide Family Canvass of Sickness 
in Relation to Its Social and Economic Set- 
ting. llpp. National Institute of Health, 
United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1938. 


WELFARE 


CHIcAGO STANDARD BUDGET FOR DEPENDENT 
Famiuies, 1937. Council of Social Agencies, 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 1938. 
39pp. 

GENERAL RELIEF IN THE FALL oF 1937. Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 1938. Unpaged. 

HouUsSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT IN SEATTLE. Ad- 
visory Committee on Social Security, King 
County, Washington, Board of County Com- 
missioners. The Committee, Seattle. 1937. 
81pp. 

THe Pusiic AssISTANCE WoRKER; His RE- 
SPONSIBILITY TO THE APPLICANT, THE CoM- 


MUNITY AND HimsELF. Russell H. Kurtz, 
Editor. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22 Street, New York. 1938. 224pp. $1.00. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT ON TOTAL AND PARTIAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT; SUMMARY BY _ STATES, 
COUNTIES, AND CITIES, AS OF NOVEMBER 16- 
20, 1937. U. S. Census of Partial Employ- 
ment, Unemployment, and Occupations. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
January, 1938. 99pp. 

REPORTS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL ROUND TABLE 
CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION. 1937. Variously paged. $1.50. 

SUPERVISION; SOME DEVICES AND METHODS 
UseD BY THE CHICAGO RELIEF ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Committee on Supervision, CRA, 222 
West North Bank, Chicago. 1937. 31pp. 

SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE INFORMATION. 
By United States Employment Service. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1938. 200pp. 25 cents. 

A SurRvEY oF RELIEF AND SECURITY PROGRAMS. 
By Arthur E. Burns and Edward A. Williams. 
Works Progress Administration, Washington, 
D. C. 1937. 51pp. 

TRENDS IN RELIEF EXPENDITURES 1910-1935. 
By Anne E. Geddes. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1937. 117pp. 


HOUSING 


BULLETINS ON PoLicy AND PROCEDURE: (1) 
Acquisition of Excess Land. 2pp. (2) Room 
Count. 3pp. (3) Equivalent Elimination of 
Unsafe or Insanitary Dwellings. 5pp. (4) 
Development Cost of a Low-Rent Housing 
Project. 7pp. (5) Progressive Steps in the 
Initiation of a Low-Rent Housing Project. 
22pp. (6) Annual Contributions by Local 
Agencies. 6pp. United States Housing Au- 
thority, Washington, D. C. 1938. 

MopEL TRANSCRIPT FOR ORGANIZATION OF 
Hovusinc AUTHORITIES. United States Hous- 
ing Authority, Washington, D. C. 1937. 16pp. 

PRINCIPLES OF PLANNING SMALL Houses. Re- 
vised March 1, 1938. Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 1938. 36pp. 


UTILITIES 


TypicAL Net MONTHLY BILLS FoR ELECTRIC 
SERVICE IN EFFECT JANUARY 1, 1937, IN 
Cities oF 50,000 PoPULATION or More. Fed- 
eral Power Commission. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 1937. 53pp. 
15 cents. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


_—- VIRGINIA (24,139). City Man- 
ager. Applications are still being received 
by Mayor R. L. Ruffner for the position of city 
manager left vacant by the recent death of 
E. C. Dunn. 

Wauwatosa, WIsconsIn (20,000). City 
Comptroller. This Milwaukee suburb seeks 
qualified applicants regardless of residence. The 
salary will be approximately $3,000 annually. 
Write for an application blank to the secretary 
of the civil service commission, P. O. Box 13. 

WiumettE, ILiriNors (15,233). City Manager. 
The village board desires applications from men 
with previous manager experience with major 
emphasis on administrative ability. Salary will 
be in the neighborhood of $5,000 depending 
upon the qualifications of the successful candi- 


date. Applications should be sent to the Man- 
ager Selection Committee, C. E. Jarchow, chair- 
man, village hall, Wilmette. 


APPOINTMENTS 


F. W. Forp, Jr., city manager of Auburn, 
Maine, for 12 years, was recently appointed 
tax engineer for the state of Maine. 

CuHartes M. Kneter, professor of political 
science at the University of Illinois, has been 
granted a leave of absence to serve as director 
of research for the Illinois Legislative Council. 

BERNARD J. SMITH who was city manager of 
Goose Creek, Texas, from May, 1932, to Febru- 
ary, 1933, was recently appointed director of 
municipal research and assistant to the city 
manager of Fort Worth, Texas. 











Fulton County... 











The Governments of Atlanta and Fulton County, Georgia 


A Report of a complete administrative and financial survey of 
the several departments and activities of the city of Atlanta and 


To the Board of Commissioners of Roads and Revenues of Ful- 
ton County, the Mayor and General Council of the City of 
Atlanta, and the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 


by the 
CONSULTANT 
of the 


SERVICE 


National Municipal League 
Thomas H. Reed, Director 


Published by the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
Price $5.00 
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THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW 
COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Munici- 
palities for Local Tax Purposes 
UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND 
Telephone CHerry 7670 
McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-0418 


Illustrated brochure upon request 





THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 
Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 


out cost or obligation to any municipality 
applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPPER FALLS, MASS. 























TODAY'S ELGIN 


In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 
enjoyed the many advantages of its correct 
design. 


One feature they like is its easy dumping 
method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and 
ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 
the curb. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 


New York U.S.A. Chicago 


























BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants. Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


E. B. Black N. T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
E.H.Dunmire C.1. Dodd W.G. Fowler’ €E.L. Filby 
F. M. Veatch 






4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


202 Fairfax Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 


McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 









Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 
KANSAS CITY, MO. . . 107 West Linwood Blvd. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . 307 East Fourth Street 
ALBANY, N. Y........ 11 North Pearl Street 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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